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Aldous Huxley’s novel 


‘NEVER has Mr. Huxley’s intelligence been more lucid, his wit 
more mordant or his style more competent than in this remark- 
able book; against which, however, a caveat should be entered: 
the morals of the Fordians are not as ours.” PUNCH. 


*A book that Swift would have enjoyed.” NEWS-CHRONICLE, 


7s. 6d. net 











WE THAT WERE 
YOUNG 


Irene Rathbone 


With a Preface by 
KE. M. DELAFIELD 
‘Without question the best 
war book from the woman’s 
point of view.” THE SUNDAY 
REFEREE. 7s. 6d. net 


NEW BEARINGS _ IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


F. R. Leavis 


volutionary survey by a 
jyvung eritic who has some- 
thing to say, and says it well. 


6s. net 


SARTORIS 
William Faulkner 


To those who take an intelli- 
gent interest in the modern 
novel, Mr. Faulkner is a 
This book is a fit 
successor to Soldiers’ Pay 
7s. 6d. net 


portent. 


and Sanctuary. 


DICKENS 
Osbert Sitwell 
This is a very delectable 
addition to the publishers’ 
‘Dolphin Books’ Series; a 
study of Dickens delicate, 
appreciative and with charm, 
15s. and 2s, net 





London 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20-year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
be paid at Death, 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the. issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiuins £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tir Most How. typ 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ADC 


“ 








Medical Supevivtendent: Daniec F. Ramnavut, M.A., M.D, 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipi : 
mental disordeys or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mend 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes a 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriologies| 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in th: 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. = 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separal, 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ‘all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervoy, 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by Varion 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department’ for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab. 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Mik 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 

rdens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is 4 
eature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea. 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a shon 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot. 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle. 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who ean be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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STANDARDS (V) 


“Lift up a standard for the people.” 


Throughout the length and breadth of England, 
in cathedrals and parish churches, may be seen 
the tattered remnants of the flags of British 
regiments. These relics tell the story of many 
a bitter struggle, and bear witness to the fact 
that where the fight was fiercest there the 
standard was upheld. 


To-day there is a world-wide fight between the 
forces of good and evil, of light and darkness. 
In the black spots of civilised lands, in the 
centres of superstition, in the strongholds of 
ignorance, the standard of Christian truth must 
needs be sect up. Where the fight is fiercest 
there the Scripture of truth is most needed, and 
thither the Bible Society is ever sending its 
supplies. For missions at home, for the far- 
flung line of the Church across the seas, this 
Society produces the Book of books and makes 
it available tor the poorest of the poor. 


The standard must still advance. 
Will you help in this work? 


Gifts will he gratefully received and acknowledged by 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Por full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STRERT, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birminghdin, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampian ‘ 

















WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


Tue SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.”’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling olf, 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BRYNMAWR AND 
CLYDACH VALLEY 
LTD. 


May we send photo- 
graphs of our latest 
productions in 


FURNITURE ? 


Beauty of design, fine 
craftsmanship and 
exceptional value 
have combined to 
make our produc- 


tions unique. 





GWALIA WORKS, 
BRYNMAWR, 
SOUTH WALES. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
ASSURED. 











- IN YOUR PIPE 








PER O72. 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO, 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ircland), Ltd 





Stop that ; 


cold with 


{NEE 


(REG TRADE MARK) 


Don’t take it home 
to your family 


In a crowded conveyance—in a 
warm oflice—you travel and work 
all day long in an atmosphere 
saturated with germs which settle 
in the warm passages of the nose 
and multiply amazingly. And unless 
you destroy these germs, you will 
take them home with you and s‘art 
within your family a round of colds 
pregnant with dangerous possibilities. 


Vapex cleans and _fortifies the 
delicate membranes of the nose 
and throat against the germs which 
cause colds. It gives immediate 
relief by clearing the nasal passages. 
It goes directly to the seat of the 
cold. It gently stimulates the res- 
piratory system. Simply put a drop 
of Vapex on a clean handkerchief 
and breathe often its pleasant but 
powerfully antiseptic vapour. Put 
a drop of Vapex on each end of 
your pillow and fight your cold 
while you sleep. Cold time is 
danger time—be sure to use Vapex 
— instantly available, instantly 
effective. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
(Double quantity in 3/- size) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


a. eed ’ 
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This Spring— 
a health holiday 


in England 
at BATH are Britain’s only Hot Springs 


—a great curative establishment 
administering a scientific system 
of treatment for all rheumatic 
conditions and the serious ills of 
kidney disorders — bracing and 
tonic after influenza and other 
debilitating diseases, preventive 
against those damaging effects 
whch develop under the strain of 
modern life. 


at BAT H—equable, sheltered and one of the 
sunniest places in England—are daily con- 
certs by the Pump Room Orchestra—with 
many of the most notable soloists of the 
day — dances, theatres, golf, hunting, 
badminton, squash and swimming. 


The Great Western Railway issue cheap Holiday Tickets and 
Winter Resort Tickets to Bath. Particulars from the Supt. of 
the Line, Paddington, or from any G.W.R. Station or Office. 


The Book of Bath, List of Hotels, particulars of the Bath 
** British Cure” ticket, and Easter Programme—specially 


attractive this year—from the Enquiry Dept., The Pump 
Room, Bath. 





Sunshine 
CRUISING 





a TO NEW. HEALTH, NEW FRIENDS 
OV NEW SCENES, BY THE WORLD’S 
ee MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LIN 









. PERFECT 
Ry CUISINE & SERVICE 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, 








Athens, Rhodes, Haifa, Port Said 
(for Cairo), Malta, Sousse, Algiers 
March18 29days From50Gns 


To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kur- 
cola, Venice, Split. Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, 


Malaga 
April 22 25 days From 45 Gns 


To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe. Madeira 
= San Sebastian (for Biarritz) 

5 May 21 18days From 28 Gng 





whilst cruising abroad. Your 

#1 is worth 20/- always on 
the “Arandora Star.’’ No other 
Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 
such perfect charm and comfort. 
Palatial Public Rooms, glorious 
Ballroom, Verandah Cafe, charming 
Staterooms, exquisite Louis XiV 
Restaurant, New Open-Air Tiled 
Swimming Bath with Sun Lido. 

Extensive Sports Decks and 

Silent Sun Decks away 

from games, 


K whit your money at home 


For ae Pregretune apply to Pracipal Tourist Agencies o1 or 


x THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) Liverpool: 10Water St. 





CVS—67 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. | 





BUY BRITISH 


Every time we read the words “ Buy British” 
we are reminded of the Letters of a Self-made 
Merchant to his Son, where he says “had a yjsit 
from my old school friend So-and-so who tried to 
stick me a cent above the market price, on the 
strength of our both coming from the same town,” 
We cannot help thinking that an older generation 
would have been just a little bit ashamed of relyin 
on prejudice rather than on price and quality to 
market our wares. This ery is almost a confession 
that manufacturers in other countries can beat 
us. The Conservatives are called the stupid party, 
We do not think this is true, but we could wish that 
they would allow us who vote for them to have a 
little brains. Do they really ask us to believe that 
business men in other countries, who presumably 
are in business to make a living for themselves and 
their families, sell their wares below cost? One | 
can, of course, sell to a foreigner below cost: if by 
legislation or otherwise one can force one’s fellow 


No. 54. 
| 





countrymen to pay an excessive price—a poor 
form of patriotism this. Then there is the 
“bargaining”? argument and, we ask, if there is 


anything in this, why has not France or Germany 
or Spain (in which country they seem to combine 
a high tariff with a low standard of living), why 
have not these countries during the last thirty 
years or so been able to prevent the USA, 
heightening her tariff walls every ten years ? Then 
there is the “ unfair competition ” cry. Is it unfair 
or dishonourable to work hard and to live sparingly ? 
And, after all, why should we sacrifice our traders 
to our manufacturers, that is, to manufacturers who 
cannot hold their own without drawing on their 
fellow countrymen’s charity ? There is nothing 


sacred about working in a factory, or before a blast | 


furnace, or on one’s back down a coal mine ; some 





would prefer to work in a comfortable banking, 
insurance, or shipping office and leave the “ dirty” 

work to others, even to foreigners. The tendency 
of machinery is to diminish the number of hands 


in the factory and to increase our staff of learned Ff 


clerks: to give us an aching head instead of an 
aching back. This pettifogging protection may 
help some manufacturers who have not brains 
enough to help themselves, but it is going to do it | 
at the risk of losing London as the market of the | 
world, and to the detriment of many a British 
manufacturer, the quality of whose goods has 
heretofore been made possible by his being free to 
buy what he considered best, where he could find 
it, and from now on will have to put up with the 
best he can get. No, no, no: “ Buy the Best,’ 
and if the best is not British the Britisher does 
not deserve the business. “* Buy British ” is turning 
patriotism, which means pride and faith in our 


dear country, into the last refuge of the incompetent. | ss 
fp Shan 


view 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, and Lime 
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News of the Week 


T is at any rate a significant coincidence that the 
day after the despatch from Geneva of the stiffest 
Note the League Council has nerved itself to address to 








_ Japan the Japanese and Chinese commanders at Shanghai 
should have decided to confer before pursuing hostilities 


| to the point of a pitched battle with substantial forces 


er 


on both sides engaged. The League Note is deseribed 
| aan appeal, but the fact that it was addressed to one 


belligerent only, and referred to Article X of the Covenant, 
which deals with the protection of League members 
“against external aggression,” is a belated but satis- 


_ factory sign that the Council has come to definite con- 
nt, 


clusions on where responsibility for the situation at 
Shanghai lies. It could hardly have done otherwise in 
view of the two reports sent to it by the committee of 
consuls at Shanghai charged by the principal members 
of the Council with presenting an objective account of 
the earlier stages of the fighting. It is clear from the 
first report that when the Mayor of Greater Shanghai 
had complied with all the Japanese demands to the 
entire satisfaction of the Japanese Consul-General, the 
naval authorities insisted on sending marines to Chapei 
and so started a conflict that has grown in intensity 
and magnitude ever since. 


If a truce can be arranged and observed a permanent 
and peaceful settlement may still be possible, but the 
League Council has very properly warned Japan, as the 
United States Government had done long since, that no 
recognition can be given to a situation created and main- 
tained in violation of treaties like the League Covenant 
and the Pact of Paris. It is to be hoped that the firmness 
shown by the Council on Tuesday was in some degree the 
result of decisions taken by the British Government. No 
one will underrate the gravity of the situation the Cabinet 
has to face, and it must be recognized that if steps more 
drastic than diplomatic representations are called for, 
they can be taken only if the United States Government 
is ready to take the same action simultaneously. Both 
Mr. Thomas and Sir John Simon have done much to 
unify the policies of the principal members of the League 
Council, and it has been made perfectly clear that the 
United States finds no difficulty in co-operating with the 
League in this matter. If the Council varies from its 
attitude of Tuesday it must be to move forward and not 
backward, and it may be hoped that Sir John Simon will 
return to Geneva authorized to try and carry the Council 
with him as far as Mr. Stimson is ready to go. The whole 
Disarmament Conference and the whole principle on which 
the League of Nations rests have been gravely imperilled 
in the past week. It is not too late yet to save them. 

. * “ * 


Disarmament Discussion 

The Disarmament Conference has had a quiet week, 
marked chiefly by the endorsement by the smaller Powers 
of the main theses advanced in the first week, when the 
Great Powers had their say. The doctrine of the com- 
plete abolition of distinctively aggressive weapons still 
holds the field,and is accepted by almost every speaker 
who takes the platform on behalf of his government. But, 
as is pointed out on a later page, that principle has only 
received a very limited approval at the hands of Great 
Britain, the United States, France and Japan. It 
remains to be seen how far those countries can advance 
beyond their original position. France’s political troubles 
may keep her in the background for a little, but there is 
nothing to prevent the Conference from starting its com- 
mittees on steady work in the course of next week. 
Prediction would be foolish, and all the main difficulties 
lie ahead. But progress so far has been beyond expecta- 
tions and any glimmer of light in the present gloom 
gives some cause for thanksgiving. An endorsement by 
the British Government of the Italian proposals, or 
something like them, would give more. The sacrifice of 
tanks, for example, might be used to gain support for the 
British proposal to abolish submarines. It is on such 
bargains that conference agreements are commonly 
based. 

* * * * 

The Crisis in France 

The political crisis in France, coming at this particular 
moment, is calculated to cause the maximum of difficulties 
internationally, for it affects the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, from which the French Delegation has withdrawn 
completely, the Shanghai discussions and the preparations 
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for the Lausanne Conference. M. Laval was taken by 
surprise when the Senate twice returned majorities 
against the Government on questions of procedure con- 
nected with the Electoral Reform Bill, which the Chamber 
had adopted in face of bitter opposition from the Radical- 
Socialists and Socialists. But the Senate stands always 
further to the Left than the Chamber, and there was 
never much chance of its countenancing a measure 
which by virtually abolishing the second ballot loads 
the dice heavily against the two Left parties, since they 
always stand independently on the first ballot but 
combine on a joint candidate on the second. Since a 
premature dissolution is almost unknown in France a 
stop-gap Ministry must be formed to carry on till the 
normal General Election in April or May. M. Laval 
cannot come back, but M. Tardieu is possible, though 
President Doumer will no doubt turn first to someone, 
like M. Painlevé, more aloof from immediate party 
controversies. ‘The new Government’s most urgent 
task will be-to get the Budget through. 
* * * a 

America’s Money Policy 

America’s moderate inflation policy, while pretty 
certainly a step in the right direction, is inevitably 
something of a gamble. To authorize the Federal 
Reserve Banks to expand their credit and currency issues 
means increasing the supply of money and starting a 
rise in prices which may put new heart into business. 
But everything obviously depends on how the new 
facilities are used. The fact that Wall Street has reacted 
favourably means little for the moment. A Stock 
Exchange boom, even if it is maintained, which the 
present minor boomlet may not be, is only a token of 
expectations. It does nothing in itself to stimulate the 
demand for or the production of goods or the conse- 
quent increase in employment. And even as a token 
it may be mistrusted, for Stock Exchange speculators 
are not inspired prophets. It is reasonable to hope, 
all the same, that the new measures will result in solid 
benefit to American industry, and indirectly to inter- 
national trade. The gold cover of the notes in circula- 
tion is so greatly in excess of the legal minimum that 
there is plenty of margin for a large expansion of the 
note issue now that new types of commercial paper are 
eligible as fresh cover. Gold. indeed, will be released. 


* ok * * 
Malta 


The Royal Commission sent to Malta has reported to the 
King. It says, without qualification, that Constitu- 
tional government should be restored. An election should 
be held, and, before that, the Ministers now holding 
office without responsibility should retire and leave the 
his officials to conduct the election. 
The Report is an illuminating piece of Colonial history. 
constitution was not perfect but 
worked fairly well, and will work better with some amend- 
Nearly all the trouble was 
incompatible tempers. The Prime Minister, 
Lord Strickland, though a pious, pratiquant son of the 
Church, masterful not to be anti-clerical in 
politics. The incident of the Franciscan Father Micallef 
was magnified out of all proportion and is best forgotten, 
What we are glad to see proved is that 
the Foreign and Colonial Offices acted very properly 
throughout, and that the Pope, who, as Monsignor Ratti, 
knew Great Britain so well, comprehends British policy 
which education and constitutional government 
inevitably emancipate people from the Church’s control 
in secular affairs. We are reassured also of the loyalty 
of the Maltese to the Crown, in spite of a great oppor- 


Governor and 
The experimental 


ments now recommended. 
due to 


was too 


with much else. 


under 


tunity for Italian nationalism to get a hold. 
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Ireland’s Decision 





Only the earliest of the Irish election figures are availabl — 
as we go to press. They suggest that the result will, pete 
anticipated, be close, and that the Republican Patty ew 
may quite possibly have snatched a narrow victoy, re 
The prospect of the return of Mr. de Valera on a pro. ot Ss 
gramme which involves breaches of the, treaty in }g9) yn 
is profoundly disturbing, but this is essentially a cay ici od 
in which the trouble can be left till it actually arise, F any 
The responsibilities of office have a sobering affect-o, § % a 
most politicians, and in any case the Republican leade, are 
even if he finds himself with more followers in the Dail pee 
than Mr. Cosgrave, will almost certainly be dependenj F ike 
on the support of Labour, which is by no means dispose 
to throw over the — ; - ' Presid 

ser 
A Police for the League ? ae F 

Some of the obvious objections to the international [ pinder 
forces with which France proposes to equip the League of F jer fr 
Nations were stated in the Spectator last week. Study F three 
of the full text of the French proposal does, indeed, F Hugen 
justify some distinction between the International Police F yhose 
Force to prevent war. and .the International Punitiy. the N: 
Force, and it may be admitted that under proper safe F candid 
guards the police force might in certain circumstances he F pe for 
of value. There have been occasions in the past, and & As thi 
will no doubt be more in the future, when it would have & glectio 
been very useful for the League Council to have immedi F jg unl 
ately available a small force, not to fight but to oceupy F jurthe 
temporarily a disputed area (e.g., Memel), or a neutral F of his 
zone (e.g., at Shanghai or Chinchow if they had bee F pjimsel 
nearer), or a frontier (e.g., the Greco-Bulgarian) wher — pr, B 
rival troops were massing. The idea that each League F contin 
State should earmark certain specific units (France F offers 
herself offers a mixed brigade, a light naval squadron and | assure 
a mixed group of aircraft) which the League Council positic 
could, at any moment, requisition at need for such a 
purpose can be examined with an open mind. Th | News 
proposals for a standing League air force and an Inter. The 
national Punitive Force to repress war raise very different | of the 
issues. the R 

. : ° firmat 
A Minister from Australia a Rig 

The Australian Cabinet decision, which brings Mr.) Satur 
S. M. Bruce to London as permanent representative of | Minin, 
his country, will be unfeignedly welcomed here. Mt.) jpent 
Bruce is, of course, a member of the Cabinet himself, “In 
and will therefore enjoy a quite different status from | leuaG 
that of the series of High Commissioners whom lef hae 
succeeds and whose office he absorbs. The appointment of last 
inevitably revjves the idea of that Imperial Cabinet) 27" 
whose creation seems superficially so attractive, but is The | 
revealed on examination to be beset with so many oh 


> versio 
> entire 
of th 


practical difliculties.. However that may be, Mr. Bruce’ 
distinguished political record, memories of his rowing 








career at Cambridge, and his own forceful personality rae 
will all conspire to ensure him a singularly cordial 
reception when he arrives to take up his new post. Ith = 
is very far from the least of the advantages of the new) Ai 
departure that it will give Australia adequate repre) a “ 
: . eS Te comn 
sentation at Geneva. Mr. Bruce, it will be rememberet, their 
headed the Australian delegation at the League Assembly 7 
in 1922. His counsel during the discussions on Japanest The 
action at Shanghai would have been of particular value. 7 Th 
> ’ * * > Cense 
The War-Guilt Question > subm 
The new controversy on the war-guilt question pref perti 
cipitated by the Archbishop of York’s Geneva sermon iF peda: 
on the whole, salutary, but it serves no good purpose % but t 
suggest, as Sir Austen Chamberlain did a week ago, that ® its o 
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her from another. 
three rival candidates in the field, a 
 Hugenberg or one of his followers, and a Communist, 


Dr. Briining, as price of the support of the Right. 
continuance of the Hindenburg-Briining combination 


assured for the moment. 


- that it had been in conflict with its workmen. 


i at 
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the Archbishop had declared all nations to be equally 
guilty. He, in fact, said no more than that no single 
nation had a monopoly of guilt or a monopoly of inno- 
cence. To declare that our own nation was so completely 
from fault throughout that it can afford with a clear 


free : ; 
> conscience to cast the first stone is neither true nor 
wholesome, though it may justly be contended that less 


responsibility attaches to Great Britain for what happened 
in 1914 than to any of the earlier belligerents, except 
perhaps Belgium. To label Germany for ever as the sole 


guilty party (except for her Allies), is an equal offence 


against truth and foments a spirit completely antagonistic 


to the restoration of true peace. 
* * * * 


President Hindenburg Decides 


Germany has a singular gift for surmounting her 
crises at the last moment, and it looks as though President 
Hindenburg’s consent to stand for re-election has saved 
There will probably be at least 
Hitlerite, Herr 


whose chances are negligible. If the Nationalists and 
the National Socialists were able to agree on a joint 
candidate his opposition to the present President might 


' be formidable, but there seems little prospect of that. 


As things are President Hindenburg seems certain of 


election on the second vote if he fails on the first, which 


is unlikely. His conduct in the last few weeks has 
further added to his already great reputation as a servant 
of his country, for he has steadfastly refused to involve 
himself in party politics by throwing over the Chancellor, 


A 


offers the best hope for Germany, and it seems to be 
But the Chancellor's political 
position is precarious, and the President is 84. 
* * * * 

News From Russia 

The criticism by Mr. Walter Duranty in the last issue 
of the Spectator regarding the character of a good deal of 
the Russian news in the British Press, finds some con- 
firmation in an incident recorded since. According to 
a Riga message given prominence in The Times of last 
Saturday, a British concession, known as the Tetiukhe 
Mining Corporation, was liquidated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment after several years of successful working. 


“Tn 1930,” itis stated, “ the Soviet Government, having forced the 


- Lena Goldfield concessionaires out of the U.S.S.R., began a campaign 


against the Tetiukhe Corporation and published reports alleging 
Finally, at the end 


of last December the Corporation suspended operations. The 


' Commissar of Heavy Industry announces that a premature liquida- 


tion was arranged by agreement with the Corporation. 

The last sentence is clearly added as merely the Soviet 
version of the case. It appears, however, to be an 
entirely accurate statement, for the managing director 
of the Corporation writes in The Times of Wednesday 
that negotiations for the surrender of the concession were 


The matter is 
not of great importance, but it confirms Mr. Duranty’s 


- comments on the inaccuracies regarding Russia that find 


their way so often into the British Press. 
x * * * 


The Trend of the Film 


The warning issued by the British Board of Film 


Tr : 

Censors regarding the character of many of the films 
| submitted to it must be considered in the light of two 
f pertinent facts. 


The Board represents not some possibly 


) pedantic and narrow-minded Government Department, 
but the trade itself, which wisely and properly established 


its own censorship years ago. The present chairman of 


the Board, moreover, having been in office long enough 
to pass in review many thousands of films, is qualified 
to decide on the basis of that experience not merely what 
the prevalent character of the films at the moment is, 
but whether they are on the whole improving or dcte- 
riorating. The Board’s verdict definite. In 
respect, an increasing tendency to emphasize the crotie 
side of life, often in its more suggestive manifestations, 
the film is definitely deteriorating. It is casy to dismiss 
that judgement as savouring of Victorian prudery, but 
the present film censor is open to no such reproach. The 
appeal of the cinema to youth being what it is, and the 
teaching of psychology on the power of impressions so 
clear, the Board of Censors is only discharging its duty 
in warning the film industry that it proposes to cut 
objectionable films drastically where need arises. 


is one 


* * * * 

The Children Bill 

The Children and Young Persons Bill was 
second time last week with the approval of all parties, 
after a debate which showed the House at its 
On the whole, we must be grateful for this substantial 
instalment of reform. The Juvenile Courts will 
strengthened, for they are to be still more definitely 
separated from the ordinary sessions by having special 
panels of magistrates, they will deal with offenders up 
to the age of seventeen, and they will cease to have the 
power to order a whipping. Flogging by the headmaster 
in a public school, as Mr. Stanley said, is in a 
different category from a penal whipping by a policeman. 
Again, the reformatory and industrial schools, hence- 
forth to be known to 
reorganized, The normal period of detention will be 

or until the offender has attained 
but the Home Secretary will have 


read nu 
best. 


be 


very 


ee 


as “approved schools,” are be 
three vears in all cases 
the age of nineteen 

power to release children or young people after six 
months if they appear to have learned their lesson. 
Happily the numbers of juvenile offenders are declining, 
and with greater elasticity in the treatment of individual 
cases it should be possible to reclaim many of them, 


* * * * 
Waterloo Bridge Doomed 
We must apparently reconcile to the 
appearance of Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge, one of London's 


ourselves dis- 
finest monuments. The London County Council decided on 
Tuesday that a new bridge should be constructed and the 
Ministry of Transport had agreed in advance to accept 
the Couneil’s decision and to bear 60 per cent. of the cost. 
We well that the 


responsible for the cross-river traflie. should have become 


can understand Council, which is 
impatient of the interminable controversy about the 
Thames bridges. It is eight years since Waterloo Bridge 
had to be shored up and a temporary bridge erected to 
take half the traffic, and during that time repeated 
efforts have been vainly made to reach an agreement 
Yet the Couneil’s 
decision will be widely regretted. The bridge might have 
been reconditioned at to all the traflic 
that the Strand can accommodate, whereas the new and 


about a new bridge at Charing Cross. 


less cost carry 


wider bridge will attract more vehicles than ever to a 
congested Strand, at least until that far-off day when 
the old problem of a Charing Cross bridge is solyed, 


ok * * 


On 
on 


Bank Rate 5 per cent.. changed from 6 per cent. 
February 18th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) was 
Wednesday 99; on Wednesday week, $8$; a vear ago, 103, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) on Wednesday S87}; on 
Wednesday week, 86; a year 913. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week, 
a year 


was 


aga, 


To * ago, 78k. 
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Disarmament: The Next Step 


dk pesye: initial phase of the Disarmament Conference has 
: so far exceeded general hopes that there is some 
danger of the succeeding phases disappointing them. 
Well begun does not always mean half done, and the 
task of the Geneva Commissions, which now have to 
weld into a single whole, with the precision and definition 
necessary to a formal treaty, the diverse proposals laid 
before the Conference in its opening fortnight, is 
formidable. But bridges need not be crossed before 
they are reached. There is no question that the desire 
to secure practical results is general, and a consciousness 
of the consequences of failure grows rather than di- 
minishes.’ The result is that the committee stage, which 
means the grinding out of unanimous agreement under a 
dozen heads, starts with better prospects of success than 
anyone could have thought likely three weeks ago. 


The Draft Convention, with its scheduled categories 
and its still empty columns waiting for each country’s 
total of men and service-periods and ships and aeroplanes 
and expenditures, has been accepted by practically every 
country as a sound and practical basis of discussion. 
Germany, it is true, makes reservations regarding parts 
of it, but Germany is bound in any case by the dis- 
armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, so that her 
refusal to sign the new treaty would not be fatal. Apart 
from the Draft Convention there exists sometiing 
much more valuable—the agreement registered by the 
great majority of the Foreign Ministers who have 
addressed the Conference on certain far-reaching princi- 
ples on which the Convention itself is silent. Those 
principles were most arrestingly stated by Signor Grandi. 
The demand that the essentially aggressive weapons 
forbidden to Germany should be renounced by all other 
nations was indeed advanced unofficially by Lord Cecil, 
speaking on behalf of the Federation of League of Nations 
Associations at the extraordinary session of the Conference 
called for the presentation of petitions, but it is a very 
different matter when the Foreign Minister of a great 
Power (a Power, moreover, which preaches the doctrine 
of national greatness as a religion) puts it forward as the 
deliberate and considered policy of his Government. 
What Signor Mussolini and Signor Grandi ask of other 
States, and accept for Italy, is the abolition of all military 
aviation and the internationalization of civil aviation ; 
the abolition of capital ships and submarines  simul- 
taneously, and of aircraft-carriers ; and the abolition of 
heavy land artillery and tanks. If that programme could 
be realized it would, of course, assure to the Conference a 
success beyond reasonable anticipations and at the same 
time go very far towards destroying that inequality of 
treatment of which Germany makes not unjust com- 
plaint. 

It is hardly likely to be realized in full. Many States 
have already accepted it—or the more general formula of 
the abolition of all offensive weapons—as it stands. 
But the decisive word lies with the great Powers and 
none of them so far has pledged itself to anything like the 
Grandi programme. Great Britain would abolish sub- 
marines, reduce capital ships and their guns (to a limit 
not specified), and reduce the calibre of land artillery. 
The American spokesman advocated the abolition of the 
submarine, reduction of naval tonnage (subject to certain 
conditions), the extension of the holiday in the con- 
struction of capital ships, and restrictions on heavy 
guns and tanks. Japan would restrict the use of sub- 
marines, reduce the size of capital ships and perhaps 
abolish aircraft-carriers, Germany and Soviet Russia 

















would go the whole way with the Italian programme and 
further. (Germany, of course, has had to go the Whole 
way whether she liked it or not.) Between these Povo 
a considerable measure of agreement should be reachej : 
The British, French and American delegates, it mus 
be remembered, spoke before Signor Grandi. Otheryig 
they might have secured authority to move a little furthep 
than they did in his direction. They must certaigiyp 
consider the desirability of doing that now. The questio, 
for our own country is whether instead of merely reduciny). 
capital ship tonnage from 35,000 tons to 25,000 we canng 
go all the way, or very nearly, to the 10,000 tons whic} 
under existing definitions would mean the abolition ob 
the present capital ship class; whether it is not in op 
interests, with our highly exposed capital city, to identify 
ourselves with the demand for the abolition of military 
aviation ; whether the reduction we propose for heay 
land guns cannot be extended to the point of abolitiq, 
of this type, and cover tanks as well. To some at least ¢ 
these questions it is reasonable to suppose that the Cabine 
will return an affirmative answer, for the present guy 
between the British and the Italian programme jf 
altogether too wide. The attempt to abolish aggressiy 
weapons (as defined by the framers of the Treaty of Veh 
sailles) has been made practical politics by the Geney 
declarations and no effort should be spared to realix 
what Sir John Simon called qualitative—as disting 
from, but associated with, quantitative—reduction, is, 
the complete abolition of certain types. 

But the hardest task before the Conference is ti 
assimilate the French proposals. In many ways they ar} 
in line with the general trend of Conference ideas, but 
with sufficient difference to make them difficult to handle, 
France, like Italy, sees the danger of national air forces 
but instead of abolishing military aviation she would hay: 
all the most powerful bombers handed over to the League, 
Like Italy and many other States she would af 





nationalize civil aviation. Like the great majority of Stateh 
she recognizes capital ships, submarines and_ heavy 
land guns (tanks are not mentioned) as distinctivel 
aggressive, but instead of abolishing them she woul 
simply give the League a standing lien on them for ws 
if ever necessary, against a convicted aggressor. Bent oi 
strengthening the League, so that it may be able to repre 
threatened aggression anywhere effectively enough ti 
enable cach nation to reduce its own forces safely, shi 
would provide it with the nucleus of an internation} 
police force ‘for preventing war and an_ internation 
punitive force for repressing war. For the former there isi} 
good deal to be said, for the latter distinctly less. Anh 
as an integral part of her whole proposal France stipulate 
for definite undertakings that the League of Natio 
Covenant shall be so backed by the co-operative actif 
of League members that the protection of any Stat} 
unlawfully attacked shall be assured by commop 
effort. 
Two points about France are reasonably clear. One 
that without her there can be no Disarmament Treaty 4 
The second is that her proposals are not to be taken # 
an ultimatum which must be accepted in every detail 
rejected wholesale, with all the consequences that wolf, 
inevitably entail. M. Tardieu has made it plain that th 
French plan is there for consideration, for discussion at 
within reasonable limits for amendment. It has, to begi 
with, to be fitted into the framework of the Draft Co! 
vention, which the French delegation accepts a 
approves. 





It has, next, to be co-ordinated as far as mé 
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pe with other proposals before the Conference, most better the prospects of the Conference will be. The 
notably the Italian. That is true not of the French plan’ further we-can go ourselves, it may be added, the more we 
alone. The nearer we and the United States and Japan can reasonably ask of France. And the fact that we cer. 
can get to what may be called for convenience (though tainly cannot accept some features of her plan is a reason 


“e | there are objections to the term) the Italian model the _ in itself for accepting all of it that we can. 
Whole 
Powen ; + be 
= Agriculture and the Tariff 
Ut e 


rer wig 7HETHER we believe that this island of Great wool. Then the tariff includes duties on much that he 
furthe fe W Britain is over-populated to the point of injury or buys. Some of his costs will rise. Even maize is not at 
rtainy not, there is no doubt that the population is ill-distributed present exempt, though it comes here mainly as a raw 
hestin§ now between town and country. This does no good tothe material of the stock feeder, and as the farmer does not 
ducing general level of physical standards (nor of moral standards, _ raise it or sell it, his whole interest lies in its cheapness. 
cannit® put that is a matter bristling with difficulties upon which Further, the Imperial Conference at Ottawa in the 
Which }we cannot enter to-day). If the towns are not to decay summer may upset calculations based on this tariff. We 
‘ion off ‘they must be fed with fresh blood from the country dis- hope that good will come for all out of that Conference, but 





in ow tricts even to keep up their numbers, let alone their the Dominions will naturally fight for themselves against 
lentify (quality. If any one needs proof of the need of physical zn1 the agriculturist at home if their interests should clash. 


ilitay& moral quality supplied from the country to London, let Again, there is a growing feeling that there are sound 
heavy him study the sources of the recruitment of the Metro- reasons why we should favour proposals for revising our 
olition politan Police. It is conceivable that a country could treaties that contain the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause in 
astoi beso prosperously industrialized that for home-grown food order to make special arrangements with one or two 
abinet foreign supplies could be substituted entirely, as they are countries outside the Empire, notably Denmark and 
it gp ina great part here to-day. But the supply of country- Argentina. We will not argue for or against those arrange- 
me s& raised human material is vitally necessary. ments to-day, but we must admit that the attraction that 
big To keep this country stock thriving on the land there they have for us is not that freer trade with those food- 
f Ve must be a living to be earned from the land, which means exporting countries will bring direct benefit to the British 
ene that agriculture must “ pay.’’ A century ago this end was agriculturist. 

reali: supposed to be satisfactorily attained by corn duties rising Let the farmer use the tariff where he can to his advan- 
istine to 100s. Were the country labourers ever so miserable tage, resisting its temptation to change his crops unnatur- 
n, Wt before or since ? Even if pari of this misery can be justly ally, just as he must not let the “ quota ” tempt him to 
ascribed to the selfishness of some who did take profits then lay down to wheat land that has never borne profitable 
is tif from agriculture, the price of the food which the labourer corn crops since the repeal of the Corn Laws. But again 
ey ax— helped to grow was alone enough to depress the country’s and again we say that he must rely on his own efforts, by 
8, buf stock: it starved amid plenty. The historian will not base Which he can improve his position in many ways. We do 
andkef his faith in tariffs on foodstuffs upon past history. How- not mean merely by harder work, by whole families work- 
foreesf ever, the rural labourer need not be afraid of the price of ing from dawn to dusk, as in Denmark. For years we 
Jhav'f food ever soaring again to those heights through any legis- have urged him not to look askance as he does at co-opera- 
eaguep ation in this country to-day. The masses of urban voters. tion. Co-operative buying and selling and ownership of 
inte-f will see that their food costs as little as may be. The machinery will alone let the small farmer compete with the 
Saf agriculturist may think them selfishly determined to prairie farmer, and will alone induce the ‘“ common 





heavy keep his wages down, but at any rate they will keep carriers *’ to give rates which they cannot or will not give 
tive down for him the price of food that he must pay for in to irregular little parcels. The work that Sir Horace 
woullf ash, ‘ Plunkett did in Ireland can be done again. The work that 
OT Use, For the past ninety years the rural landlord, the farmer, Mr. Robert Yerburgh tried to do should be carried on: 


ent oif and the labourer, the three partners in our greatest indus- his Agricultural Organization Society was one of the hopes 
eprs— try, have been less favoured by legislation than any other of British farming, and we deeply regretted that, when its 
gh ti large classes. In spite of some remissions of taxation and body was swallowed by the National Farmers’ Union, its 
y, tf more of rates, these demands have been scarcely tolerable. spirit did not seem to be absorbed in the Union. In this 
tio The policy which, we cannot deny, has been adopted for sphere of organization, which includes co-operation, the 
tionf the good of the greatest number, the town dwellers, has Government promises help. The farmer must rise to the 
reisit borne hardly on them in keeping down the price of food, offer, and rise with the energy that will make him, not the 
An® though that again rebounds in their favour. The farmer bureaucrat, but the leader. There is the marketing of milk; 
ulate has felt most hardly the effect of the so-called social legis- much as we dread any monopoly, we confess an admira- 
ation® lation by which he is bound to pay the labourer minimum tion for the distributive organization of the United Dairics 
actio® wages that are not always covered by the competitive Company, and the farmer might do worse by upsetting it, 
Sta price of the produce of the labour. We are to try a new but he ought to have kept the control with which he 
nmom | scheme, a tariff that will help agriculture and not raise the parted. In the marketing of bacon the Government offers 
|| price of food : by all economic history a flat contradiction, to help. Existing co-operative factories are highly success- 
Inei#! We hope that good may come of it, but now, as always, we ful but lamentably few. in these the farmer, small- 
reat. bid the agriculturist trust more to his own efforts than to holder and cottager can join, and all may suck out advan- 
ena laws and tariffs. And let the labourer remember that, tage. To these movements far more than to the tariff we 
ail, though he may envy the higher cash wages of the towns- look for benefits for the farmer, and in them he can best 
woul Man, he has great advantages over him in health, low make hisownself-reliant efforts tell.. We will not grudge him 
it tM Tents, productive gardens, &e. The tariff may give con- his grumbling at the weather and the Government if that 
n aie fidence to the farmer, and that will be half the battle, the helps him to make of his hard life the success that is 
battle that he must still fight himself. But if we examine possible, and the British agriculturist may well be stirred 
it, we must warn him that the tariff will not immediately to effort, not only by his lawful hope of gain, but also by 
or automatically put money in his pocket. To begin with, knowing that the country looks to him rather than to the 
mie three of his staple products are exempt, wheat, meat and townsman to keep up the standards of our race. 
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Studies in Sanctity 


[We propose to publish during the next few weeks a series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and 
Next week Mr. G. K. Chesterton will write on St. Thomas 


manners exercised a transforming influence on the life of their day. 


different 
Aq uinag, ] 


V.—St. Hildegard (1098—1179) 


By Ourve Wyon. 


} ILDEGARD was a dreamy, delicate child when her 
young life was swept fer a moment into the main 
current of European history. On Christmas Eve, 1165, 
a small troop of soldiers, with a prisoner in their midst, 
galloped over the snow to the secluded Castle of 
Béckelheim in the Rhineland. The soldiers handed their 
prisoner over to the care of Hildebert, the lord of the 


castle, and galloped away. Thus for a few months 
Hildegard’s father beeame the gaoler of the famous 


oe 


Penitent of Canossa, the hero of that “ spiritual duel in 
the snow” which has made so deep and enduring an 
impression on the imagination of Christendom. Legend 
pictures the seven-year-old Hildegard visiting Henry IV in 
his gloomy dungeon, and “ speaking to him of Heaven.” 

At the age of eight Hildegard, as the tenth child of ber 
parents, Hildebert and Mechthild, was dedicated to the 
service of God, and placed under the care of a certain 
“holy anchoress,” Jutta von Sponheim, whose cell was 
attached to the Benedictine monastery of the Disiboden- 
berg, about a mile away from Béckelheim. Here, in this 


tiny convent among the trees, Hildegard grew up. Her 
powers of observation were well developed; and the 
delicate child matured into a woman of — strong 


character, independent judgement and great ability. 

When Jutta died in 1186, Hildegard was clected 
Superior in her stead. During the following decade her 
fame seems to have spread through the ncighbouring dis- 
triet, and the monks of the Disibodenberg took a natural 
pride in the fact that Hildegard was under their protec- 
tion, Great was their dismay and anger, therefore, when 
Hildegard announced that she felt it right to move to the 
neighbourhood of Bingen, in order to found an independent 
convent of her own. After a succession of trying delays 
Hildegard finally gained her point. In the autumn 
of 1147 she moved to the Rupertsberg above Bingei 
where she made her home for the rest of her life. 

Under Hildegard’s wise and able rule the Rupertsberg 
convent became a cheerful, homely place. The Abbess 
insisted upon light and airy rooms, spotless cleanliness, 
moderation in food and sleep. Extreme asceticism she 
regarded with suspicion, and she would not allow her nuns 
to ill-treat their bodies. Prayer and worship, study and 
reading, cooking, housework, spinning, and 
embroidering filled their days. Strangers were welcomed, 
and the sick were tended with loving care. ‘ Convent 
recreation > was evidently a gay and stimulating affair, 
for the Abbess composed poems and hymns and melodies. 

Until 1147, however, few had suspected that the Abbess 
of the Rupertsberg was a woman of genius. But when the 
Pope, advised by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, examined the 
manuscript of her first great book, Scivias, and gave it his 
approval, Hildegard became a famous woman, The 
convent on the hill above the Rhine now became a place 
of pilgrimage. Tramps and genuine pilgrims, priests, 
prelates and laymen came to see the great Abbess, to 
consult her in their difficulties, and to ask for her prayers. 

Hildegard was a prophetess with a passion for rightcous- 
ness and social justice. She saw the abuses of her own 
day with a clear eye and denounced them in seathing 
terms. Her influence was great, even in the political 
sphere. She corresponded with Kings and 
Emperors, as well as with all the religious leaders 
of the day. Yet in addition she was a prolific writer 
and a great student of natural science. She studied 


weaving 


Popes, 


nature at first-hand, made her own experiments, 
and wrote down the results of her researches in two works 
entitled the Physica and the Causae et Curae. Some of 
her remedies sound curious : “ If you suffer from depres. 
sion,” she writes, ““ take a number of young ants, lay them 
inside a cloth, and lay the cloth against your heart unti] 
you perspire ; you will then recover your spirits.” — This 
sounds rather like mediaeval moonshine, until we remember 
that some doctors of the present day recommend sub. 
cutaneous injections of formic acid as a remedy for 
depression in certain cases of neurasthenia. From fay 
and near the sick came to Hildegard and “* few went away 
unhealed.” 

As Hildegard grew older the fire of her spirit blazed 
higher, The corruption of the Church, the prevalence 
of simony, the laxity of the Religious Orders, and the 
rapid extension of the Catharist heresy filled her with 
indignation and anguish of soul. ‘* The Word of the 
Lord came unto her,” and in spite of her difficult health 
and the hardships of mediaeval travel she went out into 
the world to preach, admonish and reconcile. . People 
flocked to hear her. She must have been a striking figure, 
standing in the pulpit of some great German cathedral, 
clad in her black Benedictine habit, or, on great festivals, 
in pure white. Much of her preaching was directed 
against the errors of the Cathari, but she always pleaded 
that the heretics themselves should be treated with merey, 

When we seek for the unifying element in her many- 
sided personality we find it in her inner life. Spiritually 
gifted from her earliest years, the long solitude and 
quietness of life on the Disibodenberg gave her time to 
grow. When, towards the age of fifty, Hildegard came 
out into publie life she was prepared, and all her later 
amazing activity was supported by and sprang out of her 
life of prayer. Her day might begin ‘ with a vision of 
transcendent Light ” and end “* with a cure for earache.” 
When she was an old woman she wrote to a friend : 


when I am in the seventieth year 
of my age, my soul has always beheld this Light ... . Its name 
which has been given me is Shade of the Living Light . . . . Within 
that Light I sometimes see another Light... . Luw Vivens. 
When and how I see it [ cannot tell, but sometimes when I see it all 
pain and sadness are lifted from me and I seem a simple girl again, 
and no longer an old woman.” 


“From my infaney until now, 


The life of Hildegard is like a medal: on the obverse is 
the Living Light, radiant, cternal and serene; on the 
reverse is the dim richness of an intricate design eomposed 
of prayer, suffering, labour and humility entwined, 
Speaking of her own life she says that: 

“From the day of hor birth she was entangled in a net of 
suffering. . . . She never had any confidence in herself, nor any 
sense of security, otherwise the inspiration of the Holy Spirit would 
not have dwelt in her so powerfully.” 

Hildegard was courageous and independent to the last, 
When she was eighty she incurred the displeasure of her 
ecclesiastical superiors on a question of principle. She 
refused to give way, and the convent was laid under an 
interdict. For over a year the old Abbess endured the 
suffermg and deprivation which this involved. Finally 


the interdict was removed, but almost the first time the & 


convent bells rang out once more over the Rhineland it 
was to announce the death of the Abbess Hildegard. 
Hildegard died on the evening of Sunday, September 
17th, 1179. Against stormy clouds a double rainbow 
spanned the horizon, a fitting symbol of one whose life 
was full of difficulty and full of Light, 
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In a Turkish Hospital 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


[a ” week, 


ALKING down Wimpole Street the other day from 

an expensive nursing home where I had been 

visiting a friend, my memory turned back to a time when 

[had been at the gate of death and Turkish doctors had 
boldly pulled me through—the right way. 

I had fallen ill with great suddenness in the spring of 
1916, after a desert march from Mosul as a prisoner of 
War. I was sitting one morning at the window of the 
house in Aleppo in which we were confined, feeling per- 
fectly well, smoking, enjoying the sunshine, and lousing 
my trousers, in whose seams an active and industrious 
family had hoped to remain for the duration of the War, 
when I began to shiver. In half an hour I was in a high 
fever, and the right side of my face was paralysed. That 
night I was taken to a hospital, where I was met by two 
odd little doctors, who stood well away from me (for fear 
of typhus) while they examined my chest and _ back- 
Satisfied that I was not infectious, they gave me some 
nasty stuff to drink. Soon I became unconscious. 

* * * * * * * 

Where was I? I asked myself when I came to. I had 
been sick and could not move. No one came, and I felt in- 
clined to be sick again ; so I forced myself to roll to the edge 
ofthe bed. Was Ilalone? Even that I could not discover ; 
for although I knew it was day I could not see beyond the 
floor.. I could smell a little and hear a little: was I on 
board ship, listening to eight bells ringing, or dead? Not 
dead, surely; for I was conscious of my unpleasant 
condition, and ashamed of it. I hoped no one would 
come tomake a fuss. Noonedid. I dropped off to sleep. 

How long I lay I do not know; but when I awoke, 
with an instant need to get up, I found that I couldsee, 
and could crawl out of bed on my hands and knees. I 
was in a large, low room with two other beds in it, occupied 
by inert figures, and I was dressed in a cotton nightshirt. 
At the foot of my bed was a green-and-white quilt, which 
seemed familiar (it had been my companion for three 
months) though I could not at first link it up with my 
life. But by the time I had reached a hole in the floor at 
the end of the passage I remembered this was Aleppo, 
the stronghold of civilization to which my hopes had so 
often turned in the desert. 

When I had scrambled back to my room, I wrapped 
myself in my quilt and waited. Something would happen 
soon: my fellow-patients would wake up; a nurse 
would take our temperatures ; the doctors would arrive ; 
I would send a message to the American Consul. I began 
to wish that I possessed nail scissors, a looking-glass, a 


- comb. Perhaps these articles were somewhere about, but 
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it was difficult to turn my head: my hands and legs and 
eyes still objected to obeying orders, but I had begun to 
feel better inside. 

At last the little doctors arrived, with three ragged 
male attendants. No one paid any attention to what I 
tried to say: an orderly brought a waterproof mat and 
tipped the sheets off my bed; another picked me up in 


George 

By E. M. 

a writer is to strike the popular imagination he will 
do well to attach to himself a permanent epithet by 
which he can be easily remembered. Wordsworth is 
“calm,” Byron is “ lawless,” Shelley ‘ rapt,” Milton 
“ august,” Cowper “unfortunate,” and so on; and, 
though the epithets lack critical nicety, they have their 


rther article by Major F. Yeats-Brown (whose book, A Lancer in Stamboul, is shortly to be published) will appear in the Spectator next 
It describes his escape from a prison in Constantinople. ]} 


my quilt and laid me back on it, throwing a couple of 
blankets on the top as an afterthought. Meanwhile the 
doctors had walked away. 

I raised myself up to protest, then sank back and cried 
from sheer weakness. At midday I was given a bowl of 
gruel, and in the evening the two doctors looked in again 
and prescribed another purgative. In spite of their 
rough and ready manner I began to feel confidence in 
their method. They never looked at a tongue or at a 
thermometer: all that seemed to interest them was the 
state of the patient’s skin, and their chief remedy ap- 
peared to be Epsom Salts in such quantities that it acted 
at once as an emetic and purgative. 

At their bidding I drank a quart of tepid saline mixture, 
sipping the draught slowly. My stomach revolted, but 
I told myself it was Imperial Tokay, which amused me 
and gave me a sense of power over the miserable envelope 
of skin that had plagued me by presuming to be ill. What 
was the body, I asked myself emptily ? 

Presently, however, my temples began to throb and my 
thumbs seemed to swell to a colossal size. I was no 
Ramakrishna, able to say, “Neti, neti, not this, not 
this,” to the delusions of the senses, and I struggled out of 
bed, delirious. 

The next thing I remember is that 1 found myself lying 
in a patch of moonlight in the passage, too weak to go 
back or forward ; so I cooled my head against a jar that 
someone had left for ablutionary purposes, and wondered 
what would happen next. Then I began to think of 
seas and rivers. All the delightful things I had ever done 
in water kept flitting through my mind. I remembered 
crouching in the bow of my father’s cat-boat as we beat 
up a reach to Salem, with the spray in our faces; and I 
thought of the sparkling sapphire of the Mediterranean 
and the cool translucencies of Cuckoo Weir. No one came 
to disturb my meditations. The moonlight shifted across 
my body, and slowly, slowly, the wells of consciousness 
began to fill up. I was, quite definitely, getting well. It 
was as if I had really travelled to America and to Italy 
and to the Thames, living again upon their waters, and as 
if their solace had washed me clean. Now I was coming 
back to my body in Aleppo. 

Two days later—saved by a dose of salts or mere 
imagination—I had rejoined my companions in the city 
and was ready to start with them on a long journey to 
the interior of Turkey. If my disease had been diagnosed 
and I had been scientifically treated for it, I dare say I 


should have been ill for several weeks. 
* * * a co * K 


Is it possible, I asked myself as I crossed Cavendish 
Square, that patients are too well looked after in this 
country, and sometimes killed by kindness? The taking 
of temperatures, night washings, frequent feeding may be 
worth twenty guineas a week; but the natural instinct 
of the ‘sick is to lie quite still, with no nurse but vis 
medicatrix naturae, 


Crabbe 


ForsTER. 

use as memorizers; they follow their owners about like 
little dogs, so to speak, and it is often easier to recognize 
a little dog than a man. We can say: “ Here comes 
Wordsworth with his calm; there goes Lord Byron, 
dragged hither and thither by lawlessness.” We have no 
doubt about Wordsworth or Byron: henceforward, and 
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from this crude beginning a fuller conception of them may 
develop. 

Here and there, though, we get a writer who has never 
acquired his little dog. Dryden is a prominent example ; 
no permanent epithet has been attached to Dryden, 
although “ honest” and “ turncoat” have both been 
offered, and he has never struck the popular imagination 
in consequence. And a minor example confronts us 
to-day in the Reverend George Crabbe, medical bottle- 
washer, ducal chaplain, pluralist, moralist, opium-eater, 
botanist, conscientious parish priest, and author of 
thousands and thousands of rhymed couplets of a narra- 
tive tendency. It is Crabbe’s centenary this month: a 
Suffolk man. he died in Wiltshire in 1832; and it would 
be convenient to say something definite about him, and 
to attach him to an epithet round which our vague 
impressions could gather. But what shall the epithet be ? 
As in the case of Dryden, various contradictory sugges- 
tions have made, such as “ harsh,” ‘ realist,” 
** deeply human,” “ story teller,” “‘ nature poet.” None 
of them are adequate ; that is to say, they none of them 
give us the first aid we receive from being told that Byron 
was lawless or Shelley rapt. Crabbe is not a mysterious 
or difficult author ; except for his clumsiness, he is easy 
to read. But he is not easy to label, and if he were to be 
celebrated adequately to-day, it would be by public 
recitations of his poems. 

Let those of us who have time—ah, time’s the thing! — 
read, and if possible read aloud, the first part of The 
Village, ** Baptisms ” from The Parish Register, Letters 
1, 2, 3, 9, 21, 22 and 28 from The Borough, “ The Parting 
Hour,” and * The Widows Tale ” from The Tales, “* Delay 
has Danger,” and ‘* The Natural Death of Love ” from 
Tales of the Hall, * Silford Hall or the Happy Day ” from 
the Posthumous Tales, the fragment called “ Infaney,” 


heen 


and two poenis in stanza form, “ Sir Eustace Grey ” and 
“The World of Dreams.” We shall then have had. not 
the of Crabbe—that very difficult’ dish to 
procure—but enough on which to attempt a judgement, 
Is he a great poet? No-—in spite of lovely isolated 
passages. Is he a satirist comparable in force to his 
master Pope? No. Is he a novelist who missed his 
vocation ? No—his story-telling capacities are moderate 
only. Can he depict character? Yes, but within limits ; 
and he makes no attempt to depict the varieties of speech. 
Has he personality ? Yes, he has ; 
and we must try to define it. 

It is not an attractive personality. For this his up- 
bringing and his epoch were partly responsible ; he was 
not quite the gentleman, which he regretted, and Burns 
had not yet freed literary men from this particular form 
of remorse. And he suffered from moral gaucherie also ; 
he disapproved, he reproved. Wherever he looked, he 
saw human beings taking the wrong turning, and he thus 
represents them in his poems. Sometimes his characters 
go wrong deliberately, like Peter Grimes in The Borough, 
who tortures and murders his boy-apprentices. But the 
majority err through weakness, and the analysis and 
censure of weakness is a speciality of Crabbe’s. They 
postpone marriage until passion has died. Or they marry, 
and passion dies because they are too shallow to sustain 
it. Or they drift into vice, and do even that too late, like 
poor Abel Keene, who was too old to appreciate the real 
flavour of sin. Or they keep straight because sin is more 
arduous than virtue; God is indeed a refuge to “ our 
vicar,” who never flirts except at tea parties, and whose 
actions influence mankind no more than ripples spreading 
over the surface of a pool : 


“ 


best is a 


this he certainly has, 


His love, like that last circle, all embraced, 
But with effect that never could be traced.” 


Yo all his characters and to their weakness Crabbe 


— 
——. 











that he 
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verdict 
literary 
Crabbe 
to it ; 

but wh 


extends a little pity, a little contempt, a little eynicisn, 
but a much larger measure of reproof; and the fact that 
he finds reproof so congenial may help us to understan 
him and almost to label him. When he was a young Man 
he suffered acutely. There is a terrible entry in his diary 
for 1779 revealing the agony through which he the 
passed ;_ and it is possible that if life had kept hard fo 
him he might have taken a tragic view of it, similar {) 
Thomas Hardy’s. But in 1781 he gained the patronage 
of Burke ; life, though it never sweetened, softened, an 


. “"y" t 
he disapproved where once he would have denounced q sat 
® . . mo 
recoiled. We need not regret the change. Disapproval jg FF frst tim 


common in the pulpit, but rare in poetry ; and its preseng 
gives his work a curious flavour, subtle yet tart, which wij 
always attract connoisseurs. We take a bite from a 
unusual fruit, and come away neither nourished no 
ravished, yet we are aware of a new experience which ye 
can repeat at will. Were Crabbe insincere, we should not 
return; but disapproval is as natural in his hands 45 
thunder in Carlyle’s ; and he never spares himself, Ay (Wher, b 
unusual atmosphere results; it is, so to speak, sub. ‘ ; 
Christian ; there is an implication throughout of positiye 





keeper, - 


And he 


ideals, such as self-sacrifice and asceticism, but they ar | As fo 
seldom pressed ; only occasionally (as in the pathetic poy 
tale of the girl who mourns for her sailor-lover) does the wean ti 
narrator let himself go and testify. He prefers as a rue " Addres 


to shake his finger at men as they move by wrong path FL 


from the cradle to the grave, and to remind himself with 
a sigh that he too is human : Dear | 
* It is a lovely place, and at the side I tal 
Rises a mountain rock in rugged pride, ~ numbe 
And in that rock are shapes of shells and forms d b 
Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, has be 





Whose generations lived and died ere man, 
A worm of other class, to crawl began.” 


A worm with an immortal soul, no doubt; but Crabbe 
never stresses this, for his muse, like his church, dis- 
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; perhay 
couraged enthusiasm. Fior: 1 
So shall we assign him “ reproving” as a permanent F yost 1 
epithet ? Reminding ourselves, of course, that we only F or yi 
do so because a permanent epithet is convenient and Young 
helps us to memorize, “* There stands Crabbe, attended by © and 
Reproof.” And where are they standing ? Where is the 7 expect 
landseape over which they slowly roll their eyes? It isthe © ofthe 
coast of Suffolk; it is the wind-bitten town of Ald © ore 
borough, Crabbe is another of the poets who are nevet | he be 
able to get away from one particular corner of England, | pyrde 
however far they travel and however much they read. F of me 
He disliked Aldborough, ‘‘ where guilt and famine reign”; © f4j1, 
where his queer rough father had made him roll casks on | ay 
the quay; where later on he had practised as an ur? Write 
qualified surgeon and an unwelecomed curate. He com- E engag 
pares himself te a swallow, who migrates from the crud © Differ 
east coast to a happier land. Yet Aldborough dominates © there 
his work; it is not only “ The Village’ and ** The Borough” © (ent) 
and the “ Parish” of “The Register” but it inserts itself © that ‘ 
into later poems, and reappears among the quiet inland F py § 
parsonages and ducal seats of Leicestershire. The early E smug, 
impressions of poets have not yet been properly studied but 1 
and compared, and perhaps we tend to be sentimental about | Good: 
them and to overrate their value. But of their strength 7 peopl 
there can be no question; they persist even when the) crimi: 
poet is looking at something new and describing themes) my L 
where they do not apply. In steals the sea, the flat coast, © certai 
the local meannesses, an odour of brine and dirt, tempered | opule 
occasionally with the scent of flowers, D in eit 


Crabbe’s biography was written by his son, an attrac) will 
tive and reliable person, who saw that his father did not © peop! 


stand in the first rank, and tried to account for this ® pray 
so far as filial piety permitted. His verdict was that haza 
Crabbe is a moralist and a scientist rather than a poet; F Case 


that he has no power of construction and little taste; 
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ither for art, architecture nor music, nor 





—, 
that he cares ne 


Fp or landscape from the aesthetic point of view. To this 
‘that verdict there is little to add, except that the material of 
te, literary inspiration is more bizarre than the younger 
§ Man Crabbe realized. The desire to reprove can contribute 
: diary to it; so can scenes for which no conscious love is felt, 
> then but which have sunk into the mind during youth. 
rd for 
ilar to 
ona Crabbe on Smugglers 
d, and [the third paragraph of this letter has been quoted in Huchon’s 
ced or monograph on Crabbe (p. 515, note 1): the rest appears for the 
Val is Hefirst timo. The letter was once in the Mackay collection at Trow- 
pridge and is now in a private collection at Oxford. 
CSence As regards the contents, the Christian Observer for October, 
+h Will #1819 had criticized a poem in Tales of the Hall, called ‘Smugglers 
‘and Poachers,” on the ground that neither smugglers nor poachers 
m a ‘read the Bible. Crabbe, from his memories of the Suffolk coast, 
d nor & qsserts that though poachers do not read it smugglers might. The 
ch poem is about two brothers, James and Robert, James is a game- 
be “keeper, Robert a smuggler, but 
ld not 4 “Always prayed ’ere he a trip began. 
ds as And was too happy for a wicked man.” 
. An & When, however, he takes to poaching, he abandons the Bible: 
h i “The well-known shops received a large supply, 

bs :_ That they who could not kill at least might buy.” 

sitive And he and James shoot one another in a midnight fray. 





Var As for the third paragraph of the letter. Crabbe had recently 

theti E parted with all his literary rights to John Murray for £3,000, and 
. ‘he here apologizes to his former publisher, Hatchard. Hatchard 

S the seems to have behaved very considerately.—E. M. F.] 

i tue F Addressed to “Mr J Hatchard Bookseller Piccadilly 

path; London” Postmark No. 12, 1819. 

‘with Trewbridge 11 Nov: 1819 


Dear Sir 

I take as an Act of Kindness your sending to me that 
‘number of the Christian Observer in which my late Book 
Shas been reviewed: the Writer is probably unknown, 
i personally, to me, but He appears to be one whom any 
- Man might desire to know & I take all his Remarks as 














abbe those of an informed, candid & serious Mind, more serious 
dis- pethaps than a Critique on Verses of any Description call 
‘for: Little I am afraid can be effected by the Muse of 
nett F most moral and even seraphic Endowments : the Urania 
only F of Milton and the—I know not what to call her—of 
and F Young included ; Creating in the Reader a general Sobriety 
d by and some Elevation of Mind is all I think that can be 
: the - expected or that will be found to arise from the perusal 
s the F ofthe more serious & sublime poetry, but even if I thought 
Ald. > more might be done, a Writer must consider whether 
ever F he be capable of doing it. I endeavour to take up the 
and, Burden that fits my Shoulders and I fear that under one 
ead, -of more weighty & precious kind, I should stumble & 
ns fall, 
dh [am not disposed to question the Sentiments of the 
ult © Writer of that Article: We are probably too much 
‘onl | engaged, both, to have Leisure for comparing the minor 
uel F Differences of Opinion & Differences very great I presume 
ates there are not. Matters of fact ask less Time & this 
gh” Gentleman will pardon me, I hope, when I assure him 
tselt "that Smugglers pray & read their Bible: I do not mean 
land "by Smuglers, nocturnal Ruffians, who if they did not 
arly “smuggle would rob, even in their Sense of the Word, 
died F but men & Women engaged in the Buying & selling 
out | Goods which have not paid the legal Duties. These 
igth people look upon this as Trafic of adventurous but not 


the | criminal not unmoral Nature. I knew at one period of 





mes © my Life two Villages, & I am convinced, nay I am almost 
ast, © certain, that if I except the Minister & 2 or 3 of the more 
red FF opulent Farmer’s Wives, there was not an Inhabitant 


‘neither who did not deal in this Trade & this Gentleman 
rac © will not surely judge so hardly as to suppose the instructed 





not & people of two populous Villages to be without piety or 
this prayer. In truth, they are taught that illicit Trafic is 


hat © hazardous but not forbidden by their Religion: In some 
et; Cases when evil Habits or want of Success drive the 
te; 


Smuggler into disperate measures as Contending with 
the Revenue Officers or Invasion of the Property of 
Individuals, then indeed the Bible must be thrown 
aside & the prayer omitted. When my Smugler turned 
poacher he probably ceased to need to pray & as far as 
he could to think—-but I do not mean to dispute the 
Sentiment as a general one.— 

What you observe of our Connection & its Termination 
is what might be expected from you. I am happy 
to reflect upon the past because I find all was correct 
& fair: we part not in Complaint, in Resentment, in 
Suspicion. Duty to my Family, an increasing Family, 
And that common & natural Desire of Gain, led me to 
except a liberal offer but it certainly abates not my 
good opinion or takes in any Degree from my Regard. 
With [Regard?] to Mr. Murray, I must act justly & as I 
|? have] invested him with all my Right to a Claim 
ov[er] the Works which at different Periods you published 
as mine, be so good as to consider that Gentleman as 
standing in my place with Respect to these Works & 
whatever his Wishes & requests are they have my full 
Consent and Concurrance.— 

I shall always be glad of an Opportunity of hearing 
of or from you. I return you my sincere Thanks for the 
Trouble you have taken, & with the best Wishes for your 
Health & Comfort & of Mrs. Hatchard & your family 
I remain 

my dear Sir 
yours very truly 
Gro CRABBE. 


A Word on Family Life 


By Rose Macavtay. 

W ITH what touching optimism, in how admirably 

patient and scientific a spirit, are the distinguished 
Director of the School of Economics and the B.B.C, 
appealing to a careless, indolent and selfish people for 
help in the cause of social knowledge and _ research ! 
How delightful it would be should their confidence be 
rewarded, should their questions be answered in the 
spirit in which they are asked, should the great slipshod 
British people say to themselves, *“* We will certainly, in 
this important matter, give all the assistance in our 
power, for no reward but the furthering of knowledge.” 
It is, I fear, doubtful whether the British people will, 
in large numbers, say this; will divert any of their 
attention from cross-word competitions (for which large 
rewards are offered, if seldom received), greyhound- 
racing, football, films, shops, love, food, drink, literature, 
honest toil, and what not, to the cause of research. 
Weary already of filling in forms from dread of penalty 
or hope of gain, they will, one fears, turn from these 
forms which offer neither, with the pooh of indifference 
or the faugh of distaste. 

I hope the event will prove me wrong. For I agree 
with Sir William Beveridge in considering the Family a 
highly curious and interesting institution, well worthy of 
study, and even commoner than he believes, for, while 
he, with charming scientific meiosis, thinks that “ nearly 
every human _ being into the world... has 
ancestors, parents,” &c., I venture to believe that this 
is an understatement. But I am with him when he 
proceeds to point out that “the Family has a history 
which it is absorbing to study and a future which it is 
fascinating to try to forecast,” and when he compares 
such domestic prophecy (to its disadvantage) with the 
calculations of astronomers deducing the future perfor- 
mances of comets from their past. Alas for earthly 
societies ; they are indeed disorderly and incalculable 
organisms compared with heavenly. 


born 
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But let us do what we can about them. I am reluctant 
to complain of the present well-directed and intelligent 
effort, but I must own that the enquiries put do not 
seem to me to probe deeply enough into the heart of the 
matter. They are very nearly as dry as passport or 
census forms. To be sure there is a page at the end 
which ventures on a little more of intimacy, and enquires 
delicately into connubial, filial, and fraternal relations in 
this generation and the last, and finally a little space in 
which you might begin to let yourself go as to the chief 
difficulties in your home. I say begin, for, before you 
have done more than touch lightly on your wife’s temper, 
your husband’s messy bathroom habits, the children’s 
impertinence and apparent mental deficiency, the few 
lines allotted to this section will be finished, and neither 
the School of Economics nor the B.B.C. will ever know 
how selfish Mr. Jenkins is about the morning paper, how 
extravagant Mrs. Jenkins about her clothes, how 
Mr. Jenkins seems to think a good dinner should arrive 
for him automatically, how Mrs. Jenkins has all day to 
prepare it in, but prefers to spend her time gossiping, 
how father won’t stump up for the cinema more than 
once a week, how mother says such stupid things that 
really one is ashamed before one’s friends, how no one 
ever had such tiresome brothers and sisters before, using 
all the bath water, showing off and telling tales, pinching 
one’s silk stockings and wearing them into holes. .. , 
The tale of Family Life will scarce have begun before it 
must needs close. Let me plead for a fuller, more 
patiently sympathetic enquiry into this great Trouble, 
this monstrous wen on the face of civilization, which we 
so rightly call Family Life. For no cure is_ possible 
without careful diagnosis of the symptoms of the disease. 

It is, as Sir William Beveridge justly indicates, a 
disease (but the word is mine, not his) which we have 
had always with us. From all ages it has been a disease 
troublesome, dangerous, and frequently fatal. Our first 
parents got one another into serious trouble almost 
immediately, and their life henceforth was, one gathers, 
an existence of mutual recrimination and disagreeableness 
which so far infected their children that the first fraternal 
and sororal relationships of which we read were rife 
with murder and incest. Among the Hebrews this 
time-honoured family tradition would appear to have 
continued ; fraternal jealousy and murder, paternal 
cursing, filial insolence, were the order of the day. The 
family relationship was found early to be stormy, pro- 
vocative, and irritating in a high degree. In the Bible 
there is scarce a family mentioned which lived together 
in even tolerable amity. Turning to family life among 
the ancient Greeks, we find it almost invariably in a 
mess. Zeus and Hera set the example by their con- 
tinuous bickering, occasioned for the most part by 
Hera’s irrational jealousy of Zeus’s woman friends and 
their progeny, which to the end (and no doubt even 
now) she failed to take in a calm and generous spirit. 
Family life on Olympus makes, indeed, a sanguinary 
and vindictive record, and does the gods small credit, 
and it is no wonder if, with such examples in the heavens, 
the Greeks on earth also were somewhat turbulent 
en famille, freely marrying their mothers, slaying their 
fathers and their sons, and dismissing their wives with 
distaste. The Romans were little better, and the iron 
rule of the paterfamilias lay oppressively on the home. 
Not even the notorious efficiency of Rome could wrestle 
successfully with the family life problem, and indeed 
has not done so to this day. Neither has any other 
people. The poet Shakespeare, scarching European 


history and fiction for his plots, finds many kinds of 
family life, but all of them disastrous. 


Look at Hamlet. 


—<$——> 


Look at Romeo and Juliet ; hear the girl’s parents talkin 
to her; how angry they get about nothing! We ban 
had, says Capulet, only one child, “ but now I gee thi 
one is one too much, and that we have a curse in hay; 

her.” So had she a curse in having them, for this Cur 
is, as a rule, mutual. So it was with the Lear family 
Shakespearean parents and children need to be throm 
up on a desert island, detached from the usual fabric an 
circumstance of family life, like the Duke of Milan ani 
his daughter, before they really get on. As to the 
husbands and wives depicted by Shakespeare and othe 
writers, and indeed by history, the less said the better, 


Family life being what it is, one notes with surprgf 


that it seems to have acquired a somewhat peculig 
halo. Have we not heard, do we not indeed hear, of 
something called “the sanctity of family life,” whig 
must on no account be threatened? What is th 


living together of near relatives, that it should hap sale 4 
| think J 
It seems even to be supposed that membeyp Monda 
of a family, while engaged in family life, are greateh 
sticklers for propriety than when separated, for yp 


achieved a sanctity denied to the individual, or to oth, 
groups ? 


hear of books suitable for family reading, plays suitably 
for families to see (though one must admit that bot) 
are becoming daily rarer). 
closely-related persons which gives them, corporately, 


this rather prudish reputation, a reputation which, af 


I bave indicated above, is by no means borne out by ah a 
*'E case 

| Samue 

> . we 

Suffice it that somehow) 


historical survey of their habits en famille ? 

I do not know, nor anyone. 
the family has, with characteristic shamelessness, pushed 
its way into this position, thus adding hypocrisy to it 
other sins. No wonder that this strange and arrogan{ 
entity is deemed worthy of close investigation. 


But even supposing that we ever attain (improbably 


to predicting the future course of this refractory earthly 


body, as we do of more heavenly ones, we shall, I feary 


be no nearer checking or diverting either. Inscrutabk 
and irresistible, the family will pursue its wild ani 


headlong course, until the earth on which it functionp a 
4 p 


- Sterlin 


runs itself down. 


Poetry 


Love Among the Snows 


THE mountaineers have gone upon a wrong quest 
Among the eternal snows which nothing flecks ; 

We shall not see great Kamet and its conquest 
Isecause it has no interest of sex. 


The giant glaciers and the silent spaces 
That crown the Empire’s highest peak but one 
Are banned for having no wide, open faces, 
No goo-goo eyes, no villain with a gun. 


Let them take heed this summer (when assailing 
The greater Nanga Parbat) to provide 

Some strong, red-blooded tale of love prevailing, 
With sundry corpses down the mountain side. 


They must take with them a prognathous hero, 
And half the wide-eyed beauties of the West, 

And show us love triumphant (below zero) 
Right to that long-drawn kiss upon the crest. 


And if the cast, when coming down below, drift 
Apart from the explorers, losing touch, 

And slumber peacefully beneatn a snowdrift, 
I do not think that it will matter much. 


J. B. NaAtsmitl 
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week in Parliament, and once again the provision 
under Parliamentary procedure for hashing and rehashing 
the same material has proved its value. In the case of at 
Money Bill, there are six stages of examination of princi- 
Jes and details in the House of Commons alone, and not 
one of them is superfluous, for every one of them brings 
out some new point of defence or attack. The Imports 
Duties Bill is a case in point. The debates began with 
little more exciting than a revival of the old fiscal eontro- 
versy ; they developed into a currency controversy under 
| the influence of the speeches of Mr. Runciman and Major 


ee: have continued to be the subject of the 


_ Whi Elliot; and this week they have become a controversy 
th » between those who think the crisis over and those who 
1 har ‘think it may recur. This change was well illustrated by 
—  Monday’s debate on the second reading. Major Nathan, 
ere a portentous and punctilious Liberal back bencher, really 
ereatey ut the whole of the Opposition case. In his view the 
lor "eE balance of trade is all right ; and even if it were not tariffs 
a would put it wrong because they must decrease invisible 
: bot E exports. Again, the balance of the Budget is all right ; 
devs or, if it is not, there will be time to put it right later. 
rately ; Finally, sterling is safe; or, if it is not, the danger will 
ch, be a financial panie such as tariffs cannot prevent. This 
t hye - case differs considerably from that made by Sir Herbert 
| Samuel, who challenged the virtues of tariffs rather than 
mehovf the existence of an emergency ; and his challenge, as he 
pushed | appeared to admit on Monday, has lost some of its force 
to ity by the unexpectedly wide range of the free list under the 
rogull® Bill 
7 * * * 
ably! ; ’ ; ; . 
arth Major Elliot put the opposite view equally well. It is 
I fear at least improbable that the balance of trade has been 


- rectified, and in any case, a policy of planning trade along 
| more sure and promising channels is a wise insurance. 
' The Budget of 1931-32 may be balanced ; but again the 
opening of new sources of revenue is a wise insurance. 
Sterling may be safe, but again its fortification is a wise 
insurance. And finally, this House of Commons was 
elected to act—not to hold a watching brief. The maiden 
speeches this week have been much better. Lord Dun- 
glass in particular scored a great success; and this was 
due to his expression of exactly the same feeling that this 
House of Commons must act. It found an echo among 
the vast mass of members new and old. The majori- 
’ ties in favour of the principles of the Bill were 452 to 
76 last week, and 451 to 73 this week, the National 
labour and Simonite groups being almost solidly for it. 
One wonders, however, how many members in this 
curious House, which is not unintelligent so much as 
inexperienced, fully realize two certain consequences of 
the Government’s policy. The first is that their own 
troubles begin rather than end with the enactment of 
: tariffs, which, whatever their other advantages, are not 
simple either to frame or to administer. The second is 
that, when the object of policy is to secure a currency 
_ Stable in terms of commodities, the inevitable consequence 
of policy is some control of commodities. That is the 
essence of the elastic machinery proposed by the Bill. 





* * * * 


The point is even more evident in the Government's 
agricultural policy outlined on Thursday by Sir John 
| Gilmour in answer to a question. The free list under 
' the Import Duties Bill contains most essential foodstuffs 
and only some of the ingredients of feeding stuffs, The 





The Week at Westminster 


obvious criticism is that the farmer is taxed on what 
he uses and unprotected in what he produces. This 
point reflects the inevitable difficulty of dealing with an 
industry which combines many separate industries with 
conflicting interests, but an attempt is made to meet 
it by an offer of “ quantitative control of imports” of 
several other commodities provided that the British 
producers thereof will submit to reorganization com- 
missions. Lord Wolmer, who improves out of office, 
saw the meaning of these provisions. They are nothing 
less than an invitation to the industry-to co-operate with 
the Government in controlling commodities, and that may 
be the proper answer of the agricultural industry to the 
problem of glut from which it has suffered more than 
any other. There was at least very little substance in 
Mr. Lambert's vague appeal for more drastic and immed- 
iate action, which was founded on the untenable conten- 
tion that the industry had done all that could be expected 
for itself. 
* * * * 


The second day’s debate on the second reading of the 
Import Duties Bill was chiefly notable for a brilliant 
speech by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who showed much 
better than Sir Herbert Samuel what was the way in 
which to agree to differ, if agreement to differ there 
must be. His tone and substance were so good that it 
was remarkable how little impression he made. The 
explanation is, of course, that his whole argument led to 
the conclusion that nothing immediate need be done to 
fortify either the Budget, or the balance of trade, or 
sterling ; and a House determined on immediate action 
of some kind would have none of it. Moreover, the 
House refused to be harrowed by his catalogue of the 
problematical horrors which are to follow tariffs, because 
the moderate majority feel their mastery over the high 
protectionists in whose views alone, as they think, 
danger lies. Mr. Kingsley Griffith and Mr. Mallalicu 
were as good in their way as Sir A. Sinclair, and both 
testified to their desire that the Bill should contradict 
their forebodings. It seems, therefore, likely that dog- 
matic opposition and its corollary dangers are temporarily 
suspended, and that the House will have as useful Com- 
mittee stage. Fears concerning the composition and 
powers of the Tariff Committee and concerning the 
character of the free list are by no means confined to 
one party. 

* * * * 


The House had an interval from tariffs on Friday, 
when it passed the second reading of the Children Bill. 
The measure proposed to amend the law concerning the 
punishment and employment of juveniles. The debate 
gave Mr. Oliver Stanley his first chance to make his light 
shine out from beneath the bushel of a minor post, and 
it threw its beams far. There was also a chance for the 
women members to show their quality, and Mrs. Tate 
took it. She seems likely to prove an exception to the 
rule that women do better on platforms than in 
Parliament. 

Custos. 








Sir William Beach Thomas is away on holiday, and his 
weekly article on Country Life will accordingly not be 
resumed until our issue of March 5th. 








Cie st aetetae: 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


[* the War we harnessed the talents of a great number 
- of private gentlemen to the task of government. 
But what was needed in the War is just as necessary in 
the complexities of peace. The truth is that the business 
of administration to-day is getting too big for any Civil 
Service, and we may be compelled to enlist to a far 
greater extent the abilities of the nation at large. This is 
the opposite of nationalization; it is not putting the 
private citizen under an official bureaucracy, but getting 
him to do some of that bureaucracy’s work. This is the 
principle on which our local government is based, and 
now every year it is being extended to matters of 
national interest. What are public utility corporations 
like the B.B.C., the Port of London Authority, and the 
Central Electricity Board but experiments in this direc- 
tion? Presently we shall have a Wheat Commission 
and a Tariff Advisory Committee. The fact that members 
of such bodies will be highly salaried does not make them 
ordinary officials ; they remain private citizens of special 
knowledge and capacity who are recruited for the work of 
government. Is this development in constitutional 
practice sufficiently recognized ? 
* * * * 

There is a certain common measure of agreement about 
the printed word, and he who can hit upon it makes a 
fortune. The popularity of Edgar Wallace was a proof 
of the sound taste of our people, for he was read by every- 
body from bishops to barmen. He wrote plain, clear 
English, and he had far more literary skill than most 
people realize, for books like The Four Just Men and 
some of his West African tales show real craftsmanship- 
His supreme gift was for story-telling, romance in a rapid 
sequence and not too far divorced from reality. His 
astonishing fecundity was joined to remarkable powers of 
application, gifts possessed more or less by all the world’s 
great’ story-tellers, to whom every hour brings fresh 
material for the creative imagination. I met him first in 
Johannesburg after the Boer War, where he was the 
editor of a local paper, and I remember the gusto and 
humour with which he butted his way through life. Most 
people who make much money are in bondage to it, but 
Edgar Wallace treated his winnings as lightly as_ his 
Jlosings. He was a glutton for sport and work and com- 
panionship, the friend of every down-and-out, with a 
heart as capacious as his fancy. A pleasant figure to 
contemplate among the anaemic ranks of letters; a 
great Bohemian and a cheerful adventurer. 

* * * * 

Under the pressure of circumstances we are gradually 
Gaborating an Imperial machinery. Mr. Stanley Bruce, 
who has the gift of putting solid political thought in the 
light-hearted phraseology of an undergraduate, is, after 
the Ottawa Conference is over, to be for a time Australian 
Minister resident in London, while remaining in the 
Australian Cabinet. Mr. Bruce himself made the experi- 
ment some years ago of appointing his own Liaison 
officer here, but I always felt that something more was 
needed. If there is to be unity in executive action— 
which is the way in which we think of Imperial Federation 
to-day—the representative of a Dominion in London 
should not only be in close touch with the British Govern- 
ment, but should have a high position in his own. The 
experiment, I think, is likely to inaugurate a new technique 
in Imperial affairs, and it brings instant united action in 
an emergency well within the sphere of the practical. 

* * 


[ have every sympathy with Mr. Smythe’s protest 
against the coldness of the film industry towards his 
picture of Kamet; but I do not think that the renters 





and exhibitors should be too harshly blamed, for they hay, 
to consider their public, and the ordinary cinema publ 
wants something crude and sentimental. They dray 
their audiences in the main from half-educated adolg. 
cents. This is no doubt largely the result of the corruptig 
of taste caused by the baser kind of American film, by 
the mischief cannot be remedied in a day. Obviously 
there is a different public if it could only be organized, ,p 
public capable of appreciating, for example, the beauty 
of some recent Russian films, and of such subjects 
Kamet. But I understand that there are only five » 
six houses in the country capable of showing such picturs 
with success, and that is not enough for a commercj > 
return to the exhibitor. What is needed is an increase jy 
the number of such houses, and the organization of tha 
cinema public which looks to a film for something 
more than melodrama and buffoonery. In books they 
is a public for both the crude and the refined, but thf 
approach to the two publics is different. Cannot the sane > 
thing be done with the film? No tariff is any good, fq 
the cost of the imported negative is of small importance iy 
a successful picture. In Italy, I understand that a filmo 
a certain quality must be compulsorily included in every 
programme, while in Germany the inclusion of a goo 
film, approved by an examining Board, carries with itaf 
lowering of the Entertainment Tax. 
. * * * 

The Warden of New College has been enumerating 
certain relics of an almost mediaeval Oxford which he 
remembers nearly half a century ago, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has added to the list the famous distinction in 
his day at Christ Church between “ tufts,” gentlemen. 
commoners and commoners, one of the most brazen pieces 
of class snobbery in history. But some of these relics of 
the past still remain in Oxford to-day. Let me set dow 
a few. There is the Chancellor’s Court with its odd 
jurisdiction, first given it by Henry VIII. There is the 
outdoor service at Magdalen on St. John’s Day, which 
carries us back to the times of the peripatetic teacher. 
There is the boar’s head brought in at the Christmas 
dinner at Queen’s, and once in a century the Warden and 
Fellows of All Souls hunt the college roofs for an imaginary 
mallard. There is the May morning Latin hymn o 
Magdalen Tower, and at the Sunday evening service inf 
Christ Church the special verse sung after the anthem 
which dates from the residence of Charles I in the college. 
Also the old Norman-French summons to dinner at Nev 
College has been revived after a lapse of nearly a centuiy, 

ae * * * 

If anyone is in want of a subject for a book, let me 
offer a suggestion. We have had some brilliant excursions 
in irony at the expense of members of the household of 
faith by those who do not share their beliefs—witnesf 
Lytton Strachey’s pictures of General Gordon, Florence 
Nightingale and Arnold of Rugby. A return match sf 
overdue. Let some writer with the gift of ironic urbanity> 
give us a gallery of a few selected agnostics, Herbert! 
Spencer, to begin with, whose biography is a feast of 
delights ; John Stuart Mill for a second; John Morleyh 
for a third—there are infinite possibilities of comedy ip 
some chapters in his Autobiography. These “ saints of 
rationalism,” to use Gladstone’s phrase, were all estimabley 
men, but they had about them an indescribable air of 
being descended from a long line of maiden aunts) 
** Honest doubt ” is quite as good a subject for respectfill 
irony as “simple faith”; a better, perhaps, because ttf 
is apt to have about it more intellectual vanity andy 
spiritual pride, AusPex. 
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The Theatre 
mheGreen Pack. By Edgar Wallace. At Wyndham’s 


y har 

be | ghe Green Pack was a pack of cards. To it, as the oracle 
drayfe of the gods of chance, three desperate men turned at a crisis 

dol of their destinies. Eighteen months ago Creet had sent 
» f them out to Portuguese West to prospect for gold: and 

1PLy Creet, when gold was found in a polysyllabic morass beginning 

i, but ' with Chumba-, had arrived on the heels of good fortune ; 

lously had refused (as anyone familiar with his personal appearance 

zed, could have predicted he would refuse) to honour the gentle- 
eauty man’s agreement which made all four co-partners in the 
ts as enterprise ; and had brought in his train—rather too palpably 
ve ' jn his train—that Sprig of England’s Girlhood for whose beaux 

‘tures yeue the nicest of the prospectors was braving beri-beri and 

ercial pachelordom. So Creet had to go. If ever a man deserved 

ase in todie... &e., &e. ate 

: _ _ The three prospectors—-each in his own way a fine specimen 

that of homo sahibens—left it to the cards to appoint Creet’s 

thing executioner. While the tom-toms throbbed their summons 
ther f to the batuk (an orgy so unspeakable that I make no apologies 

t the if 1 have spelt it wrong) the pasteboards went their noiseless 

same noncommittal rounds. Which of them held the ace of spades ? 

1, for | Which of them had thereby become the instrument of that 

nce jy | Unwritten Law of which Creet (clearly no reader of contem- 

Imo porary fiction) showed so surprising and so disdainful an 

Im of 4 ay P oS ee a . ay ly the 

every ignorance ? Ah, which ret Their faces betray only t 1e 

fF strenuous impassivity which they learnt at their public schools. 
goad We await with impatience the author’s solution. 

Vita It is, when it comes, more intellectually than emotionally 
satisfying. Mr. Wallace brings off a trick ending, legitimately 
and neatly. But by the last act character is competing with 

ating situation for our interest, and it is the least interesting of 

h he the rabbits which are found under the top-hat. For all that 

rbert the Green Pack is a thoroughly competent play; it grips 

n't if it does not enthrall; we are more than sorry that it was 
Mr. Wallace's last. The acting is (as the saying goes) as 

mel British as the flag; but infinitely less flamboyant. Mr. 

lec F Franklin Dyall, playing with beautiful precision, tempers 
es o'f the saturnine with the Saturday night and shows us both 
low bounder and devil; a man who might have celebrated the 
oddf Black Mass, but almost certainly at Maidenhead. Mr. J. H. 

s the) Roberts did all there was to be done, and a little more, with 

vhich{ the colourless doctor, and Mr. Alan Napier drew a firm, 

cher clear sketch of Mark Elliot. (Incidentally, it seemed to me a 

bas pity to depart from the tradition that at least one of the 
characters in a play of this sort should be called Carruthers ; 

an but I suppose one can’t have everything.) In the part of 
naly} Sir Gerald du Maurier, Mr. Wallace’s hero was as engaging, 

i olf as undemonstrative, and as invaluable to the play as a whole 

ce inf as we all knew that he would be. It is easy to belittle this 

hem § sort of acting; but if it were not a strong and living tradition 
lege, the playwright’s task—and especially the English playwright’s 

New} task—would be a great deal harder than it is. 

HU, We are a people, and we belong to an age, with a passion 

‘| for understatement. In a play about contemporary life the 

‘a interplay of emotions is reflected only indirectly in the dialogue. 

oe The actor ean neither look nor speak what he feels lest the 

| illusion that contemporary life is being mirrored fall to the 

d of ground. He has to make do with a pinchbeck stock-in-trade, 

nes expressing himself by reticence and allusion, by little involun- 

enct® tary gestures and by pauses which are interesting rather than 
th sf pregnant. The words he speaks are less important than 
nity> the words he is careful not to speak; his feelings must be 
bert? betrayed and not revealed. Sir Gerald du Maurier’s produc- 

t off tion of The Green Pack is the apotheosis and the justification 

srley of this tradition. The play is built up round what would 

s inf once have been called a strong emotional situation; but its 

J “| handling on the stage is, outwardly, about as emotional as the 

SOF back of a Temperance Hotel on a wet Sunday afternoon. It is 

able _ pitched in so low a key that when one character, facing a crisis 

r Of in his life, strums his fingers a little too insistently on the card 

ints— table we are. made uncomfortably aware of overplaying. 

otful 3 The manner of the whole is almost aggressively negative. And 

e ith in spite of this, or because of this, the producer’s work is 

and). Yen nearer than the author's to being a completely successful 

x, | ®say in the popular theatre of the 1930s. 


Peter FLEMING, 


The Cinema 


A Nous La Liberté. At the Rialto. 


Réné Clair 

Two convicts are making a bid for freedom. Louis escapes ; 
Emile, a victim of bad luck and his better nature, renounces 
his last chance in favour of his friend and is recap- 
tured. Years afterwards he is released. His friend’s luck 
has held and has carried him to the ultimate dizzy peaks 
of prosperity and power. Louis is a gramophone magnate. On 
the innumerable (but carefully numbered) employees in his 
sprawling factories he has imposed a discipline, a uniform, a 
habit of mind, even a tread, which unconsciously echo the 
leaden redundance of prison routine. Emile, who expresses 
the motives of a poet in the behaviour of a puppy, signs on as a 
cog in the machine. As a go-getter he does not shine. We 
can tell from his faintly Chaplinesque gait that he was not built 
for efficiency. He does the wrong thing by instinct. He 
falls in love, and his love does not prosper. The system cannot 
digest him. His tiniest error precipitates a breakdown with 
delightfully far-reaching consequences. And thus, on the 
crest of a wave of dislocation and dismay, he confronts at last. 
his fellow gaol-bird, the Managing Director. Once more they 
seek liberty—though this time it is of a different brand — 
together. Dignity goes by the board, conventions rattle down 
like nine-pins, gain is neglected. Louis’ hand-—still reaching 
dubiously back to the helm of his vast concern—is forced by 
Fate. A posse of old lags, their pockets bulging with 
incriminating evidence of a sentence only half served, 
turn up to blackmail him. A police cordon lends irony 
to the public opening of his new factory, in which the final 
perfection of machinery has eliminated human error and human 
achievement. Louis is out ; but not down. He and Emile have 
found liberty at last, as tramps on the eternally-to-be- 
romanticized high road: contented outcasts, able at last to 
indulge their own tastes in heat and dust, to run for a garland 
rightly considered immortal, to go and not to get. 

The film is good, but not satisfactory. Its construction is 
most at fault. There are several very good jokes to be made 
at the expense of mass-production ; but M. Clair makes them 
all in the first part of the film. The target of his satire is shot 
to pieces early on ; humour and humanity dance extravagantly 
on the debris, and we ask for no more in the way of a climax, 
But the film survives the fulfillment of its purpose, and the 
slapstick and sentiment which fill it out lack the logical incon- 
sequence, the fantasticated reality, which M. Clair has taught 
us to expect of him. He remains, however, always gay and 
often shrewd. He has seldom combined both qualities to 
better effect than in the closing sequences of this film, when the 
stolen franes take flight on the wings of half a gale. The 
notes, whipping the incredulous faces of a top-hatted crowd, 
turn a ceremony into a bear-garden. Greed masters the 
dignitaries and whistles them down the wind to prey at fortune. 
We see the antics of Tom Tiddler’s Ground in a setting caustic- 
ally suggestive of the Stock Exchange. M. Clair has failed 
only by his own high standards. A Nows La Liberté is the best 
film now to be seen in London. APEMANTUS. 


Art 
Recent Paintings by Gilbert Spencer 
For the proper appreciation of the work of Mr. Gilbert 
Spencer some knowledge of the tradition of English painting 
is desirable. Mr. Spencer is as unmistakably English as 
George Morland. Both are to a large extent preoccupied with 
aspects of the English countryside, but the common factor 
which allies both artists is that neither could have happened any- 
where else but in England. This something which we recognize 
plainly as English is to be found everywhere in English 
painting from Hogarth onwards. A number of contemporary 
painters possess it to a marked degree-—-Stanley Spencer, 
Paul Nash and John Nash for example-—but it is a quality 
which is not readily appreciated by foreigners. The ordinary 
person who is knowledgeable about pictures in this country 
has little difficulty in adjusting himself to the various national, 
or indeed international, of the schools of 
other countries, but in this he is, lam afraid, alone. Continental 
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judges of the work of the British school are apt to be captious 
critics. Indeed, if one takes a broad view, Constable, and to a 
more limited-degree, Turner, are the only British artists. who 
are accepted by Continental critics. It is a commonplace to 
regard the British school as a provincial school, and I am 
prepared to admit that there is a lot to be said for this view, 
but, at the same time, it must be emphasized that the term 
“ provincial ” carries with it nothing derogatory. All our 
great painters from Hogarth through Gainsborough and 
Constable and Turner to John have been in a sense provincial 
painters. There is, however, a certain integrity of outlook 
about English “ provincial” painters which is not to be 
despised. Their dress may be homespun, but the quality of 
‘the cloth is excellent. - 

Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s exhibition at the Goupil Gallery is 
English of the English. At the same time I would hazard 
that it would be incomprehensible to an intelligent foreign 
critic. His principal painting, The Cotswold Farm, is partly a 
symbolic synthesis of the country life of England that is passing 
so rapidly and partly a statement of facts—a catalogue 
of objects connected with agriculture which are to be found 
in any unmodernised form. The whole is arranged in a rhythmic 
pattern of form and colour which is almost entirely successful. 
There is a certain similarity between it and Work, by F. 
Madox Brown, which spends its time alternately between 
Birmingham and the Tate Gallery. Other pictures which are 
noteworthy in this exhibition are Blackmore Vale, a particularly 
sympathetic landscape of the plain which lies behind 
the Dorset Heights: Wimborne, Lansdowne Crescent, Meadle 
and Thunder Clouds. In the two years which have passed since 
Mr. Spencer's last exhibition, there has been a great develop- 
ment in his work. His landscapes have become more subtle. 
His England still is rather a sunless England-—a country of 
green trees and grey weather—but that is after all an England 
that those of us who are country dwellers know and love the 
best. Davip Frncuam. 


Gramophone Notes 
February: The H.M.V. and Parlophone Records 


CavuTION apparently continues to play the leading part in 
gramophone productions. February, at any rate, is responsible 
for few sensations in the way of records ;j with one rather 
surprising exception. On five records (H.M.V. DB1588-1592), 
Sacha Guitry reads a selection from passages from J-J. 
Rousseau, Octave Mirbeau, Anatole France, Renan, Maeter- 
linck, Georges Courteline, Jules Renard, and Georges de 
Porto-Riche, with a preface by himself. The selection is well 
made, Guitry does full justice to it, and the recording is 
excellent. It is to be hoped that the Gramophone Company’s 
bow will not have been drawn too much at a venture. 

Piano recordings are at a discount this month, and the few 
that there are are mostly indifferent. The arrival of another 
Beethoven Sonata is, however, always an event of importance. 
(On Parlophone E11189 and R1116-7, 9s.), Szreter plays the 
Sonata in D. Opus 28, popularly though gratuitously termed 
Pastorale. There is some original phrasing here, particularly 
in the Andante, about whose pace Szreter has further ideas of 
his own; there is, indeed, little stereotyped in the whole per- 
formance: but it can be safely recommended to all admirers 
of Beethoven, save those whose enjoyment is killed by the 
absence of the more delicate refinements. At the other 
end of the story is Jeanne Marie Darré, who plays the 
Paganini-Liszt Fifth Etude and Saint-Saéns’ Toccata. Opus 111 
(H.M.V. C.2336, 4s.). The melodious tinklings of the latter are 
pleasantly recorded and the crisper tones of the Paganini 
charged with adequate emphasis. Mile. Darré’s playing is of a 
higher quality than the music. 

From the orchestral pygmies one giant emerges—the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s playing of the March from Tannhaiiser 
and Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin (H.M.V. DB1557, 6s.). 
Subtlety is not the hall mark of Chicago and this record may 
distress the more sensitive. It would, I imagine, be an uncom- 
fortable experience to be a tenor compelled to sing the Farewell 
to the Swan later in the act, accompanied by this orchestra : but 
by itself, in spite of certain crudities in the brass, this record 
may certainly be recommended. Less remarkable for their 
stature, but nevertheless worthy of mention, are the London 


<<, 


Symphony Orchestra’s renderings of the Mazurka and Carly 
from Delibes’ Coppelia Ballet (H.M.V. B3941, 2s. 6d,), and th 
New Symphony Orchestra’s playing of Moskowski's Bolero iy 
D Major and Spanish Dance in G Minor (H.M.V. B4046, 2s, 64 
Personally, though of course I may be blind to uncharte; 
subtleties, I find Moskowski the most unexacting of com 
nor am I by habit a worshipper at the shrine of Delibes. Boyt 
records, however, do more than make the best of their jo, 
The London Symphony are especially satisfying. It is q pit 
that their material is not more substantial. 

_ Of the vocal records two stand out—Frida Leider sinoiy) 
Ich sah’ das Kind from Act IL of Parsifal and Isolde’s Liebesig 
from Act III of Tristan and Isolde, accompanied by the Londo 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli; ay 
Richard Crooks singing the Prize Song from Die Meistersingn 
and Lohengrin’s Narrative from Act UI of Lohengrin (AM) E 
DB1598, 6s.). Frida Leider’s interpretation of the Parsifal 
(the Herzeleide) is of an exquisite beauty, enriched with grey f 
technical accomplishment and a real insight into th 
dramatic unreality of the scene : the accompaniment is Mag. 
nificent. It is considered in certain quarters a manifestation gf 
a superb taste to belittle Richard Crooks. His detractors thih 
month will have their work cut out to save their faces. Thougf 
his voice may lack the magic of Frida Leider, it carries hip 
safely over both these well-known operatic fences. 

Among the lesser brethren, we may extend a welcome ty 
Ninon Vallin singing Serenade (Strauss-Masset) and Dream in jly 
Twilight (Strauss-Hettich) (Parlophone RO20173, 4s.), and Lott 
Lehmann A Gipsy Lad I Well Do Know and There with Hin 
is She Now from Thomas’ Mignon (Parlophone RO20174, 4) F 
the former rather for the quality of her singing, the latter fy 
her choice. Ninon Vallin’s lieder are more familiar to mog 
people in a German dress ; and of Lotte Lehmann’s songs ther 
is, as far as I know, only one existing recording, and that of 
several years’ standing. All four songs are excellently 
recorded. 

Finally, we are assured by a prominent novelist that there i 
a Parlophone record, about which we possess no further detail, 
which will automatically endear itself to all lovers of Oxford 
shire dialect. AUTOLYCUts, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tre ‘“ SpecTATOR,” FEBRUARY 18TH, 1832. 
NrEws OF THE WEEK. 

The week has been a busy one; and, as always happens wher 
the Ministers put on their bold face, every thing has progress 
rapidly, and, upon the whole, well. The hearts of the patriots df 
Ireland have been comforted by the assurance that the burden ¢ 
tithes, which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, wil 
be speedily taken from their necks for ever. Whether the su. 
cessors of the present Episcopal Clergy of Ireland shall be main 
tained by land appropriated to their special use, or whether th 
plan of converting tithe into a land-tax for the maintenance, no 
of the Episcopal but of the Catholic clergy also, shall be ultimately 
adopted, one thing is resolved—that an impost, which has been tle 
source of more suffering and strife than all the taxes put togethe, 
and which is alike condemned in principle and in practice, shall bP 
for ever abolished. 

* * * * 

We stated last week, that it was intended by the French Gover 
ment to send a body of troops to Ancona; the report was subs 
quently contradicted ; it turns out, however, to be well-founded. 
The avowed object of this measure is the settlement of the presen 
internal disputes in Italy. The Journal des Débats, the organ d 
the present Ministry, takes high ground on the occasion, and declare 
the right of intervention to be now a settled maxim in Europea 
international law. The propriety of this newly-acquired right, 
like many others, depends much on the manner of its exercise. 
writer, from Horace downward, has ever doubted that a man maj 
justly interpose to prevent the burning of his neighbour’s hous, 
where his own is in danger of being burned along with it. But ther 
is great doubt if this right of intervention ought to extend to th) 
education and discipline of our neighbour’s children,—though Lon 
Expon has decreed such interference to be good Equity law, at leas! 
where they have any money to pay for the interference. The cased 
nations is similar. France may prevent Italy from injuring Frané 
while intending only to injure herself; the question is, do th 
quarrels of the Pope and the Bolognese threaten such injury ? 

An Arrair OF Honour. 





An affair of honour took place on Saturday morning at Wormwo0l|_ 
Scrubs between Mr. F. Barwis, a gentleman of fortune residing #) 
The meeting, it seems) 
arose “ from an apprehension in Mr. B.’s mind that the Captain way 
guilty of a violation of courtesy towards himself and daughter ©) 
The parties fired together) 
and the Captain received Mr. Barwis’s ball in the pistol-arm ; whet)” 


Bayswater, and a Captain in the Army. 


retiring from Covent Garden Theatre.” 


a reconciliation ensued, and they shook hands, 
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Letters to the Editor 


{in view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on * News of the Weel:.”’—Ed. SrpecTator.| 


“A GENTLEMAN’S WAR” 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
$rr,—It is not unfair to say that most of the British proposals, 
as outlined by Sir John Simon on Monday, are really calculated 
not to make war Jess probable so much as to make it more 
gentlemanly.” Now if there was one thing, surely, which 
was burnt in upon the understanding of every man who took 
an active part in the last War, it was that a ‘“‘ gentleman’s ” 
war is an anomaly which—if it ever indeed had any reality 
has been completely destroyed by an “* advancing ”’ civilization. 

The Foreign Secretary gave no indication in his speech of 
the methods which might be adopted effectively to prevent 
the secret manufacture of the forbidden weapons by any 
State, whether animated by aggressive designs or by a nervous 
sense of insecurity. 

At bottom this conception of a “ gentlemen’s ” war is, I 
believe, nearer to the heart and mind of the pre-War generation 
than that state of moral, economic and military disarmament, 
which, however far it may yet be to seek, is an essential 
condition of the gradual development of a unifying world. 

We are now at a critical moment in world affairs in this as 
in other matters. We of the War generation bear in it a vital 
moral responsibility which cannot be fully shared either by 
our seniors or our juniors. It is of supreme importance, both 
to our own honour and to the welfare of those who shall 
succeed us, that we should not inertly allow the initiative in 
this question to rest under the control of other and less 
realistic minds. 

The French plan with all its defects offers us, it seems to me, 
something out of which we may by patience and negotiation 
evolve an instrument which may restrict the likelihood of 
war. The British plan may all too easily degenerate into a 
scheme merely for limiting its range, a scheme which will 
assuredly dissolve into nothingness as and when the hour 
strikes. May it not be the crowning tragedy of the Great War 
that we who should have learnt most from its lessons lend 
ourselves in the days that remain to us to what may prove 
the last and greatest sham in the cause of peace ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN Martin. 

24 Chester Street, S.W. 1. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 
Sir,—The education of Americans, through the addresses of 
European statesmen and throuvh the editorial comment of 
the European Press, has covered nearly two centuries. The 
people and the Government of the United States, their 
motives and their actions, have received the most acrid 
comment, in recent months, in the history of the Republic. 
Its genesis is the unliquidated international indebtedness. 
America, it is emphasized, has a heart of stone and is remorse- 
less as a creditor. Through several generations Americans 
have felt that in a final test the Spectator could be relied 
upon for a sympathetic statement of American conditions and 
motives. Our last friend has now, apparently, joined in the 
chorus against us. It says: ‘“‘ Europe as a whole must tell 
the United States plainly that if reparations payments cease, 
then debt payments must cease too.’ A correspondent of 
the Spectator writes that “ if America seems to us a Shylock 
among nations, she is a Shylock who has the right not only to 
exact her pound of flesh, but to exact too the lifeblood of her 
victims.” 

It can be stated historically that the United States never 
had any reparations allotted to her, so they cannot cease, in 
so far as she is concerned. America would not have been 
involved in the War had it not been that Germany struck at 
her peaceful ships which were carrying food supplies to 
England, Belgium and France. The War adventure involved 
this country in an expenditure of forty billions of dollars, 
which total was largely expended in Europe. English ships 
carried American troops at War rates, and wharves and a 
Steat railroad were built in France, and since turned over 


with their entire equipment to that Republic. Two million 
American soldiers were on the French battle-line before the 
War closed, with three millions more ready to go had they 
been called. In the history of the world was there ever a 
greater or readier response to a call for financial and fighting 
aid? The cheers of the populaces of England and France, 
when the American Armies began to arrive, and had fought 
successful engagements, have now a far-away sound. 

It is the understanding in America that all moneys loaned 
to Europe during the progress of the War have been wholly 
remitted by the United States. Even the loans made since the 
War have been largely remitted in the case of Belgium, France 
and Italy. America is passing through the most crushing 
money panic she has ever known. Great private fortunes, 
many of which were bestowed in large volume upon the 
peoples and cities of Kurope, now holding such a critical 
attitude toward America, have been utterly swept away, and 
the computed national wealth of America has been cut in 
twain, as the outcome of the War. This all may be a penalty 
for our sins, but it does not lessen the curiosity among 
Americans as to what it was she gained by entering the War, 
save grievous wounds from the allied nations she thought she 
had served of her own free will. Is it any wonder that 
Americans again turn to the cautionary words of a former 
English subject and gentleman, George Washington, to 


avoid the political entanglements of Europe ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 
San Antonio, Texras, U.S.A, CHARLES SANFORD DIEHL. 


SHANGHAI AND MANCHURIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I have just received the statement enclosed herewith 
signed by the leading members of the Shanghai Chinese 
community.—I am, Sir, &c., C. KUANGSON YOUNG, 
Chinese Consul-General. 
6 Strathmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 8. 


Utterly disregarding the League of Nations’ Covenant, the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, Japan has occupied 
Manchuria and waged undeclared war on China. She has now 
perpetrated the Shanghai outrage as the culminaticn of her unabated 
acts of aggression and defiance of the League of Nations’ resolutions. 

On the afternoon of January 28th the demands of the Japanese 
Consul-General in Shanghai were accepted by the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai and the said acceptance was declared satisfactory by 
the said Consul-General. At 11.25 the same evening the local 
Japanese Naval Commander suddenly notified the Chinese authori- 
ties to withdraw their forces from Chapei, and thirty-five minutes 
later proceeded to oecupy the Chinese controlled territory. Acting 
in self-defence the Chinese forces resisted the advance of the Japanese 
marines and other armed contingents. Thus frustrated, the 
Japanese Naval forces have been landing reinforcements in the 
International Settlement and employing the Settlement as a base 
of belligerent operations against the Chinese troops. Aerial attacks 
are being maintained daily, and Japanese civilians have been 
permitted to inflict inhuman treatment on Chinese men, women 
and children. 

It is self-evident that in seeking to aggravate the situation 
Japan is motivated on one hand by a passion to strike terror into 
Chinese hearts in Shanghai as in Manchuria and elsewhere, and to 
eoerce China into submission; and on the other hand, by the desire 
to seeure for herself a predominant position in North and Central 
China to the prejudice of other Powers. 

The present Shanghai outrage had its origin in the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria. Any attempt to liquidate the Shanghai 
outrage as a local isolated incident without attempting a settlement 
of the whole situation arising out of the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria will inevitably defeat its purpose and encourage Japan 
to perpetrate similar outrages in other parts of China. 

It may be recalled that Japan invaded Manchuria when the 
League of Nations Assembly was in session; she extended such 
occupation to the threshold of Tsitsihar, when the League Council 
adopted the second resolution; and she planned the capture of 
Chinchow—the last vestige of China’s administrative authority in 
Manchuria—when the League Council adopted its third resolution 
on the subject. Added to the present Shanghai outrage these facts 
reveal Japan’s cynical disregard of world opinion and contempt 
of the League of Nations 

Che Chinese Government and people have alyweys r 
fidence in the League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine 
Power Treaty to adjust nations. In face of 
Japan’s unabated aggressions the Chinese people are entitled to 
ask if China’s co-signatories in these international engagements 
repudiation of her plighted word or te 
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intend to condone Japan's 


undermine the sanctity of international treaties ? 
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Deeply appreciative of your Government’s solicitude and efforts 
in the Chinese people’s welfare, we earnestly appeal to your Govern- 


ment to stand firm on the five proposals designed by your 


Government in conjunction with three other friendly Governments 
for the solution of the crisis between China and Japan. Japan’s 
continued occupation of Manchuria will always be a threat to 
world peace, if not also to the security of other Powers, whose 
efforts at meditation are magnified into interference to Japan’s 
detriment. We appeal to your Government to counsel Japan to 
honour her plighted word and to collaborate with your Government 
and other co-signatories in the establishment of durable peace in 
the Far East, or if she cannot be persuaded to listen to reason, 
courageously to join the other friendly Governments and other 
eo-signatories in the application of economic sanctions or other 
speody and more effective measures to preserve world peace. 
Failure now to do the right thing and boldly to insist upon justice 
and honour in defence of the sanctity of treaties will expose the 
League Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power ‘Treaty 
to public ridicule and subject the present situation to the imminent 
danger of drifting into the reality of a world catastrophe, 
(signed) Wone Suao Lat, Chairman Shanghai General Chamber 
of Commerce ; Li Mince, Chairman Shanghai Bankers 
Association; Zim Zuna Crying, Chairman Shanghai 
Native Bankers Guild ; Yune Cuun Cuine, Chairman 
Chinese Cotton Millowners Association; C. H. Lr, 
Chairman Shanghai Universities Union; C. 8. Lu, 
Chairman Shanghai Labour Union; Linc Kone How, 
Chairman Associated Chambers of Commerce; K. P. 
Cuen, Chairman China Committee International 
Chamber of Commerce; Yu Ya Curne, Chairman 
Shipowners Association ; H. Y. Mon, Chairman 
Shanghai Exchanges Association. 


THE ABOLITION OF SUBMARINES 
[To the Editor of the Sepvcravon.] 
Sirn,—Will you allow me to repeat a suggestion which I 
ventured to make in your columns in July, 1980? It was 
a deadlock between France and Italy which spoilt the London 
Agreement two years ago. But there is now an increasing 
desire for the total abolition of the submarine—/urpissima 
piscis, as the Westminster Play described it during the War. 
My suggestion is that our Government might pave the way 
for French acceptance of the proposal by offering to give up 
Gibraltar to Spain, on condition that it was dismantled and 
held under a mandate from the League ef Nations. If such 
u step were taken, France might be more easily persuaded to 
recognize that, since the gateway between the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean had been neutralized, her coast-line had 
become really comparable to that of Italy. And is there 
any overwhelming necessity for us to retain Gibraltar? Its 
surrender might be an object-lesson to the world as a whole, 
as well as a friendly gesture to France and Spain and Italy. 
Onee France can be brought into line, the abolition of the 
submarine might now be readily achieved.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Vicarage, Shortlands, H. T. Knicrr, 


BIRTH CONTROL 
[Lo the Editor of the Svrcraron.| 

Sir,-—I sometimes wonder if the people who excitediy con- 
demn Birth Control have ever considered the question from 
the point of view of the children—if they have ever seen 
mentally deficient and degenerate children, pitiful creatures, 
often revolting, sometimes hardly human. If they have not, 
a visit to almost any Workhouse would greatly enlighten 
them. I doubt if anyone who had sufficient imagination 
and sympathy to realize the utter misery of their existences, 
would not feel that means should be used to prevent such 
unfortunates being brought into the world. And who but 
the State should control this matter ? ‘The State supervises 
infectious diseases, in all classes, to prevent injury to the 
community. Why should it not protect the community 
from the propagation of beings who in some form or other, 
whether as criminals, unemployables, inmates of Workhouses, 
Institutes, and so on, will be a life-long burden on it ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Woman MAGISTRATE. 


THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraronr.} 
Sim,-—Your correspondent Robert Gladstone is contradicting 
history when he suggests that the way to get rid of the habitual 
criminal is to hang him. Penalties more severe than the 
community approves of always defeat their own object. Thus 


a 
es 


preventive detention, imposed under the 1908 Act, has Decony 
almost a dead letter because it necessarily followed a sentence 
of penal servitude, and Courts dislike even the appearance at 
punishing a man twice for one offence, and juries are Teluctan} 
to convict. The recent so-called Baumes Law in New Yor 
State was going to stamp out the habitual offender by imposing 
a life sentence on every person convicted a fourth time of 
felony. But the result has been that juries frequently refyy 
to convict, and rather than allow the offender to go scot free 
the prosecution usually accept a plea of guilty for a mis. 
demeanour and evade the law that way. 

If this is what happens when sentences of imprisonment 
are increased, what would be the result of punishing the 
recidivist by death? Mr. Gladstone may not be aware of 
the fact that a strong Departmental Committee is at present 
considering the treatment of recidivism. I fear they wij 
lind the remedy Iess simple than he believes it to be.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GERALD Harn, 

28 Portman Court, W. 4. 


THE DARTMOOR REPORT 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
There has been a dangerous tendency to hysteria ove 
and it is true that new methods of 
crime demand new methods of prevention and treatment, 
But anything which helps to make serdid crime appear a 
glorious, if wicked, adventure in the eyes of the young, only 
helps to create criminals. Every time energy and initiative 
have, for lack of legitiinate outlet, run into channels of crime, 
society as well as the “ gangster stands condemned. 


Sim, 
the “ gangster class,” 


I know well enough that despite poverty, unemployment 
and the Jack of any fair chance, the great mass of boys keep 
straight, and it is net because they lack enterprise and ambition 
that they avoid crime. But it is also true that a study of 
the personal history of Berstal boys (including the 25 per cent. 
* failures”) shows that in the vast majority of cases there 
was no fair chance, either at home or in the labour market, 
Borstal, admirable as it is in many ways, suffers from over- 
crowding and lack of adequate industrial training. Our whole 
penal system produces expensive failures which could be 
successes if we made provision for studying the individual 
needs, weaknesses and capacities of offenders before deciding 
on the methods of treatment. 

Last Friday the Government told the House of Commons 
that they had omitted to provide for Observation Centres 
for the physical and mental examination of young offenders, 
in the new Children Bill, because of the need for economy, 
[t would be far more economical to spend money on Observa- 
tion Centres to prevent crime, than to throw “ leaders of men” 
on the serap-heap at Dartmoor for want of intelligent treatment 
and fair opportunities in their early years.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Parliament Mansions, CiceLy M. CRAVEN, 

Victoria Street, S.W.1. Hon. Secretary, The Howard 
League for Penal Reform. 


sT. COLUMBA AND ST. NINIAN 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—-Far be it from me to detract one iota from the well- 
deserved glory of St. Columba, but I feel sure that he himself 
would not wish his great predecessor in Scotland, St. Ninian, 
to be so completely ignored as he is in Miss Luey Menzies’ 
delightful article on ** St. Columba of Iona” in the Spectator 
of February 138th. 

St. Ninian was a Briton and a pupil of St. Martin of Tours, 
and conducted his mission along the south coast of Alba 
(Pictland) between the years A.p. 400 and 432, What Bede 
called the south coast of Alba is really our east coast of 
Seotland. He had himself never visited the country, and 
he was misled by the famous error in Ptolemy’s celebrated 
map of our island. St. Ninian having founded Candida Casa 
in Galloway as a centre of the Christian religion, led his mission 
along the whole eastern side of Alba, keeping the mountains 
on his left, and he penetrated even to Shetiand, All this 


country was the Pictish Kingdom, and in St. Columba’s day 
was ruled by the Pictish King Brude MacMaelchon froin his 
It was to this king and to this town 


capital of Inverness. 
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that, in 563, SS. Comgall and Cainnech, the Pictish Ecclesi- 
astical leaders, introduced St. Columba, the Gaidheal outcast 
from. Ireland, and obtained for him from Brude an island in 
the west (Iona) whence he could dispense the consolations of 
religion to the children of the Isles. ; It must be remembered 
that St. Patrick had been. carried, a prisoner, from Gaul to 
Jreland about 432, and had spread the Gospel in that country, 
so that many of the scattered Islesmen may have heard of 
Christianity. 

One custom of the Pictish Church not found in any other 
js the institution of Bangors, of which all the features are 
found in St. Martin’s great monastery at Tours, and also in 
the daughter church at Candida Casa. A Bangor was simply 


_ a perpetual service of praise, kept up by large choirs divided 


into successive groups, some of which counted as many as 
a hundred members. Wherever we now find a place called 
Bangor, we may be sure that the Laus Perennis was once 
heard. All this will show that St. Columba, far from dis- 
covering merely “heathens” or “ nature worshippers” in 
Pictland, found there a Christian Church already organized 
and recognized.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AticE MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 
Thorpe Hall, Rudston, East Yorkshire. 


MAN versus THE REST 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am often amazed at the inconsistency of human 
thought. One moment we applaud the efforts which are being 
made to ameliorate the lot of animals, the next we applaud 
the work of those who spend their lives destroying life for the 
well-being of mankind. Who is to say where sensibility begins 
and ends? Is it more cruel to harpoon a whale, pole-axe 
a bullock, poison’a rat, trap and starve a fly on sticky-paper, or 
kill a malarial parasite with quinine ? a 

The ultimate true friend of animals should live a static and 
vegetarian existence clad in cotton clothes, moving only 
when absolutely necessary and then so carefully as not to 
harm the teeming, life beneath his feet. His body should be 
willingly offered as a feeding ground for hungry parasites of 
ali kinds, external and internal ;. he should. welcome lovingly 
bugs, lice, ticks, mosquitos (especially malarial), flies, and a 
thousand other animals which lesser men prefer by cruelty 
to do without. He should grow cabbages for the caterpillars, 
roses for the greenfly, fruit for the birds, potatoes for the wire 
worms, and so on ad infinitum, harming nothing and helping 
all he ean. Moreover, he must be ever on the lookout for the 
opportunity of staying by personal sacrifice the gnawing 
hunger of some poor Starving carnivore, and must not live too 
long for fear of disappointing that deserving animal community 
which find men more appetising after death. 

And what if he is a disciple of Bose and -believes that. 
vegetable life has sensibility as well? He must then perforce 
live in a cave, naked, on a diet of. synthetic food, offering 
hospitality, to all bacteria, and looking forward to the day 
when his decomposing body can assist the growth of some 
plant languishing for lack of phosphates and nitrogen.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., ') NOL BF 


“THE GOURMET’S ALMANACH ” 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 
Sir,—I hope it is not too late to beg space é€nough to correct 
a cruel reftection on my taste and integrity, occurring in a 
review in your issue of January 30th. 

Your eminent contributor, Mr. P. Morton Shand, discussing 
Mr. Alan MacDougall’s book, The Gourmet’s Almanach, to which 
I wrote the introduction, suggests that I was “ inspired 
with the wicked desire to pull Mr. MacDougall’s leg.” 

I cannot state too emphatically that to pull the leg of 
an author who is so modest as to allow me to introduce his 
book would be an act of the grossest ill-breeding, and that 
to offer a leg-pull to a publisher who pays one for a serious 
introduction would be an act of fraud, and I am guilty of 
neither. 

It is the more perplexing that your contributor should 


q interpret me thus, in view of the fact that the greater part 
_ of my introduction is taken up with violent dissent from 


Mr. MacDougall’s attitude towards English cookery. Dissent 
implies at least a straightforward approach, and in my case 
a very respectable one also, for I should not bestir myself to 
defend our dishes against any ordinary or inconsiderable 
entrée fancier. 1 would not open my mouth to speak for a 
steak and kidney pudding against a vol-au-vent: I have a 
better use for that organ. But when, for example, it comes 
to the Flemish Carbonnade, a beef stew made with beer 
instead of water, which Mr. MacDougall justly terms the 
Rubens among stews, that is a different matter. 

Mr. MacDougall challenges us with just those mighty and 
profound European dishes which are our only serious rivals, 
and of which I have hitherto found no such collection of 
recipes. Mr. Morton Shand creates a sadly false impression 
by dismissing these, in a single slighting phrase, as “no 
doubt ‘ useful.’ ” 

Further: while I agree with him that the references to 
American celebrities in Paris who are little known in England 
are not of any great interest to us, he creates another false 
impression by devoting so much space in his review to what 
occupies so little in the book. Some of the names are impor- 
tant. The fact that one dish is Despian’s favourite, another 
Chana Orloff’s, is no mean recommendation. 

Other of the names are unfamiliar to us, some of them 
unfamiliar in sound. Your contributor makes great play 
on this. ‘“*‘ Mr. and Mrs. Paris Singer,” says he, “a name 
that sounds almost too good to be true.” But, after all, this 
book was first published in America, and surely it would 
have been more in keeping with the almost official amenities 
of your columns if he had accorded this rather unusual 
cognomen something of that seemly gravity, which, no doubt, 
at various times an® places greets those also un-stereotyped 
syllables, P. Morton Shand.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun CoLuier. 

Ashmansworth, near Newbury, Berks. 


. 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

S1r,—As a possible solution of this problem, I venture to give 
an extract from a story by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, whose philo- 
sophy and humour are alike invaluable. ; 

““*T understand things now,’ said Mr. Billing, nodding sagely, 
‘turning the other cheek’s all right, so long as you don’t do it always. 
If you don’t let ’em know whether you are going to turn the other 
cheek or knock their blessed heads off, it’s all right. °’Arf the trouble 
in the world is caused by letting people know too much.’ ” 
As a combination of Christian ethics and sound worldly 
common sense, I think this ‘* formula” can hardly be improved 
upon : and it is as workable for the peace-loving individual as 
for the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., A. T. PENNECARD. 

C/o Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., 8 Canton Road, Shanghai, China, 


BUY FROM BRYNMAWR 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Now that the Spectator Fund for Brynmawr is closed, 
I. am writing to express the hope that those who have sub- 
scribed (and even those who have not) will for their own sakes 
take an early opportunity of buying some of the excellent 
products now actually being made at Brynmawr. I have 
recently purchased two pieces of furniture from the. factory 
there, both of them very beautiful in design and no dearer 
than far less satisfactory articles I had previously rejected in 
London shops as unsuitable. I am sure Mr. Scott at 31 Alma 
Street, Brynmawr, would be glad to send particulars.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. R. C, 


The Brynmawr Appeal 


Tue Spectators Fund for Brynmawr, to which our readers 
have generously subscribed £1,723 12s. 8d., was closed last 
week. 

An audited statement of accounts has been prepared by 
Messrs. Annan, Dexter & Co., Chartered Accountants, and any 
information connected with the accounts may be obtained 
upon application to the Hon. Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. 
Peter Scott, 31 Alma Street, Brynmawr, South Wales. 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard, 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 





London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ¢- ). 


Competition No. 45 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 


A prizr. of £2 2s. is offered for the best list of five original 
sayings which might be conveniently handed down to a 
future age as proverbs or adages born in the twentieth 
century. Parody or adaptation of existing proverbs is 
permissible. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 


22nd, 1932. The result of this competition wili appear in our 
issue of March 5th, 1932, 


Competition No. 46 (Ser sy “Dvent.”) | 

A prize of £2 2s. is offered for an essay in not more than 
250 words on Private Superstitions. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, February 29th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
March 12th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No, 44 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 16 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
sixteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
February 29th, 1932. Entries marked 
“Limerick No. 16.” 

The result of the fourteenth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

{It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 


should — be 


postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 43 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY “* CArD."’) 


A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best list of five social 
customs or institutions which, in the opinion of competitors, 
should be discontinued. 

The entries for this competition showed a nice blend of 
prejudice and ingenuity. The objects of anathema fell 
sharply into two classes—the minor rancours stirred by 
affronts to personal taste and the grosser insults to national, 
or human, intelligence. Incidental environment also provided 
a stimulus te pretest. A number of competitors from abroad 
inveighed sokemnly against the formalities of the Customs 
Examinations; and the follies of promiscuous osculation, 
supposedly the distinctive foible of the Latin Races, came 
in for marked criticism. 

Of the more domestic irritations, Tipping, Funerals, Evening 
Dress. Conventional Neckwear, The Cocktail Habit, Blood 
Sports, The Public Schools, Hiking, Lipsticking, Jazz, Corsets 
and Wedding Breakfasts carried off the laurels of disappro- 
bation. The newly born “* Brenting,” too, was not without 
its potential foes. H. A. L. Cockerell pleaded for the abolition 
of the Post-Mortem in Bridge and the Kissing of Stray Rela- 
tions. ‘* Reform” voiced the disgust of the newly married 
at Mothers-in-Law and conventional choice in Wedding 
Presents. One competitor, more extravagant than critical, 
subscribed to his own certification by describing newspaper 


competitions as “ inane.”’ Apart from those mentioned above, 


the entries of Lady Laura Ridding, W. H. B., M. Sachs and 


ss 


* Campanile ” are commended ; and the prize is awarded 
* Agrippa,” whose list isi: 
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(I.) The habitual saddling of a defenccless infant with an allegs 
facial resemblance to its invariably hideous parents or relations 

(II.) The Guardee Moustache. 

(LI1.) The Newspaper Convention whereby the views of prominey 
(but frequently unreliable) racing tipsters on questions of theol , 
morals, folk-dancing technique, or the education of the native ay 
regarded as being of possible importance or interest. 

(IV.) The habit of allowing tom-cats to wander unchaperonej 
and shatter the midnight with their music, ; 

(V.) The Sunday Newspaper Ramp. 
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Result of Limerick Competition No. 13 


THE most popular subjects for Limericks this week wer — 
Shakespeare’s Ghost, Spraying Nettles, A London Badger, 
Brenting, The Dartmoor Outbreak, Mr. W. B. Yeats’s artick 
on Ireland, and The Cabinet. The entries of Frau Dr. Reich, 
J. Lloyd Milne, A. Raybould, Mrs. Ford, G. N. Faulding & 
E. W. Fordham, Lieut.-Col. F. A. Goddard, W. Hodgsn > 
Burnet and E. Trevor Hardman are commended, and the > 
prize is awarded to S. Barrington McClean, 21 Greenknove 
Road, Newlands, Glasgow. 


THE WINNING ENTRY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GuHOsT (page 149), 
Old Shakespeare appeared in a haze, 
rhe Professors gasped, all amaze. 
They asked him, ** Who’re you ?” 
He said, *‘ Thought you knew, 
I’m he who produced Bacon’s Plays.” 
S. Barrtncton McC eax, 


Highly Commended: 


JAPAN AND SHANGHAT (page 130). 
This affair in the East, by-the-bye, 
Makes a good Scots word jump to the eye, 

This bit of a row 
Which is going on now 
Is a regular * collie-shanghai ” !* 


W. Hopcson Berner, 


A Lonpon BapcEr (page 143). 


a 


Said a Badger: ‘ I will not be stamped on, 
Here I am at the spot I first camped on. 
Though removed in a sack, 
I've a right to be back. 
My Municipal Burrow’s Rochampton.” 





F, A. Gopparp, 


A 


4 
SPRAYING NETTLES. :. 
By spraying, the scientists say, q 
We can keep pests, blight, mildew, away ! 
And as spraying now settles 
The problem of nettles, 
Our slogan should be, ** Let us spray.” 
Mrs. Forp. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GHOST (page 150). 
The author, you tell us, of Lxit 
Shakespeare writes an essay and wrecks it 
By trying to stake on 
His ground more than Bacon, 
And thus, rasher grown, to annex it. 
Damoy, 
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DisARMAMENT IssvuEs (page 133). 


Disarmament issues exact 
The use of a disarming tact ; 
But we’ll use war’s misuse 
As excuse for disuse 
If Disarmament issues in fact. 
J. Lroyp MILNg, 





* Collicshangie (Scot). Noisy wrangling or fighting. 
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© Poly-Olbion. 


' which to our minds are almost unreadable. 
> went wrong, 
' and caused an outburst of wrath from Drayton himself, that 
> true Elizabethan who had survived into another age : 


f For the Train: 


: 
> was sold, 
| five poems which Carroll sent to this paper have been fre- 





| quently reprinted, 
_ with the original illustrations. 
ha: now reproduced them, and made them into a very charming 
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Michael Drayton 


The Works of Michael Drayton. Tercentenary edition. Edited 
py J. W. Hebel. To be completed in five volumes. (Basil 
Blackwell : Shakespeare Head Press. £7 17s. 6d. the set of 


five volumes. ) 

| tais handsome edition suitably celebrates the tercentenary 
| of a poet who, although or ge d in his own age, is to-day 
remembered rather than read. To yong own age, Drayton was 
* golden-mouthed Drayton musicall ’ to the eighteenth 
century he was a revival ; to our own day he is—what ? At 
most, the author of one famous sonnet, of Nimphidia and of 
And, on the whole, our own day is probably 

right. 
| Posterity has once more been justified, odd though it is to 
| think of oneself and of one’s own generation as “ posterity.” 
' The Elizabethans went wrong over Drayton. They acclaimed 
| his historical epics, Mortimeriados and The Barons’ Wars, 
The Jacobeans 


too: they refused to appreciate Poly-Olbion, 


“Some of our outlandish, unnatural English (I know not how 
otherwise to express them) stick not to say that there is nothing 
: this Island worth studying for; and take great pride to be 

orant in anything thereof ; for these, since they delight in their 
fly, I wish it may be he sreditary from them to their posterity, 
that their children may be begg'd for fools to the fifth generation 
until it may be beyond the memory of man to know that there 


| was ever other of their families.” 


It seems strange that Poly-Olbicn should have fallen so 
flat, for although a store of learning does not make poetry, 
and although we may not wish to read steadily through its 
many cantos, we must admit that there are delicate touches 
which recall the author of the fantastic and exquisite 
Nimphidia rather than the author of the portentous epics, 
even though as a whole the poem has ‘a kind of heavy 
dignity like a Lord Mayor’s coach.” 

Nimphidia, at any rate, is light enough in touch throughout. 
(Lightness and heaviness in Drayton were curiously mingled.) 
In Nimphidia Drayton writes as Shakespeare wrote in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ; 

“This Pallace standeth in the Ayre, 
By Nigromancie placed there, 


Lewis 


By Lewis Carroll. 
5s.) 


Five Poems and a Tale. 
Edited by H. J. Schonfield. (Denis Archer. 
Ir is well known that, in 1853, Lewis Carroll became a con- 
tributor to the Comic Times, and that, when that paper 
he contributed to its successor the Train. The 
but never as a group by themselves or 
The piety of Mr. Schonfield 


little volume. 


In themselves, the pieces are of slight value. With the 


: exception of parts of Hiawatha’s Photographing they show 


- few marks of Carroll’s special quality ; 
even wearisome. 


and the Three Voices is 
But they are interesting as showing what 


_ he was like at twenty-four, and how enormously he developed 


» in the next ten years; 


fy 


while one verse has a touch of the 


| prophetic amid its sentimentality : 


“Td give all wealth that toil hath piled, 
The bitter fruit of life’s decay, 
To be once more a little ¢ hild 
For one short sunny day.’ 


| The fact is that the change from the Three Voices to Alice 


| in Wonderland was due to Carroll's growth in mathematical 


knowledge. The incongruity so often supposed to exist 
between the Christ Church don and the humorist is only on the 
surface. The two famous books are really exercises in logic, 
disguised with a certain playful quaintness ; and their author 
himself was by nature quaint, by intellectual turn a logician. 
Mathematics are only logic applied to numbers or areas ; 
the books are logic applied to words and things, and driven, 
with a charming obstinacy, to extremes. As the mathematician 
enlarges his circle till its becomes a straight line, so Carroll, 
lighting on an idea, presses it to its furthest consequences, 


it strikes again the true 
certainly, 
charming silvery note all the same. 


and The Shepheard’s Sirena. 


That it no Tempests needs to feare, 
Which way so ere it blow it. 

And somewhat Southward tow’rd the Noone, 

Whence lyes a way up to the Moone, 

And thence the Fayrie can as soone 
Passe to the earth below it. 

The Walls of Spiders legs are made, 

Well mortized and finely layd, 

He was the master of his Trade, 
It curiously that builded ; 

The Windowes of the eyes of Cats, 

And for the Roofe, instead of Siats, 

Is covered with the skinns of Bats, 
With Mooneshine that are guilded.’’ 


Drayton wrote Nimphidia towards his sixtieth year, and 
Elizabethan note—a minor note, 
of fancy rather than of imagination, but a very 


Neither Nimphidia nor Poly-Olbion figures in this first 
volume of the complete edition of Drayton’s work; they 
are pleasures to come in the succeeding volumes. The 
demands of chronology exclude likewise The Quest of Cynthia 
They accord us, however, 
The Shepheard’s Garland with its nine worthy Eclogs and 


attendant songs; and, for the curious student, a batch of 
uncollected poems which include commendatory poems 


contributed by Drayton to volumes published by such friends 
as Anthony Munday and Christopher Middleton; poems 
contributed to anthologies, but not reprinted in his own 
works ; and two manuscript poems from the British Museum 
and the Ashmolean MSS. (The latter poem, by the way, is 
described as being written by Michaell Drayton, Esq., Poett 
Lawreatt, the night before he died. Why did Drayton 
describe himself as Poet Laureate, which he never was ? 
One wishes that the editor had appended an elucidatory 
note.) 

This edition, when complete, will be the first to reproduce 
the entire body of Drayton’s work. The first four volumes 
are to contain the text, and the fifth volume the many 
variants, an introduction, notes, and bibliographies. Possibly 
therefore we may hope to find in the fifth volume an 
explanation of that puzzling remark about the Poet Laureate. 

VY. SACKVILLE-WEsT, 


Carroll 


Again, the mathematician loves to detect ambiguities and 
inconsistencies. This is the sign-manual of Lewis Carroll ; 
and you can find it in every chapter of Alice. Phrases may 
pass muster with the ordinary man; but Carroll is always 
saving, * Let us pull them to pieces, and draw out their 
implications.” He does it playfully, but none the 
effectively ; and the man who does not learn to set a watch 
on his tongue has not read Carroll rightly. Who does not 
know how he loved to play with the double meaning of 
nothing? ** Nothing is nearer to ten than ten, and one is 
nearer to ten than nothing.” Any verbal intricacy or error, 
such as * His name shall be called Wonderful,” he delighted 
to track down and reduce to its native nonsense. Phrases 
were to him so many problems, to be solved or shown to be 
insoluble as the case might be. There is method in the madness 
of the Hatter, and system in the vagaries of the March Hare. 
Carroll's wit is exquisite; but the wit of no one is more 
closely calculated or more calculable. His way was to prove 
all things, and to hold fast that which was ridiculous. 

The books, when analysed, emerge then as logic pushed to 
the limit, in the fashion of an algebraist carrying his series 
to infinity. The Looking-Glass is the mathematics of the nega- 
tive sign. “The Mock-Turtle and the Gryphon are imaginary 
animals ; what are we to them?” This is the substitution of 
the so-called root of a minus quantity for an ordinary number. 
The whole of that chapter is but the same idea, played with, 
tossed hither and thither, and dropped when the “ lesson ”’ 
seems likely to bewilder us as it bewildered Alice. The thing 
may be compared to Sam Loyd’s delightful chess-puzzles— 
a comparison which would have pleased Carroll, for is not the 


Looking-Glass a game of chess ? 


less 


This being so, one is not surprised that Carroll should have 
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busied himself with the theory of logic, and with logic treated 
mathematically. Like Boole, Venn, and Jevons (all of them 


mathematicians), he was dissatisfied with the logic of the 


schools, which fails to solve innumerable problems that 
yield easily to symbolic manipulation. He, therefore, worked 
out a system which ought to be better known than it is. 
The “elementary” part came out in 1896, and was his 
last work. It is full of interest to all who love “ tricks to show 
the stretch of human brain.” There is no doubt that Carroll 
(though he signed it with his pseudonym) regarded it as a 
serious contribution to thought. But he could not keep 
his quaintness out of it—to our advantage ; for the quaintness 
makes it as pleasant as a dictionary was to Buckle. At the 
end comes a problem which is beyond the range of syllogism 
or sorites. It may be too much for the reader himself. But 
anyhow it will add to his enjoyment as certainly as if it were 
a fragment of Alice or the Snark. Ihave no space for all the 
eighteen premisses. I give a few, hoping that the reader will 
procure the book and try his hand on the whole : 

“1. A logician, who eats pork-chops for supper, will probably 
lose money. 

“2. A young man always gets up at 5 a.m., unless he has lost 
money. . 

“3. No earnest man, who does not eat pork-chops for supper, 
need take to cab-driving, unless he gambles. 

“<4. A logician, who is in danger of losing money, had better take 
to cab-driving.”’ 

Out of this a little imagination might easily frame a chapter 
or two for one of the famous stories, as the Looking-Glass 
grew out of the logical Jabberwock. K. E. Kevierr. 


German Politics in War-Time 


The Birth of the German Republic: 1871-1918. By Arthur 
Rosenberg. Translated by Ian Morrow. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) 

Ir Herr Hitler triumphs at the polls a few months hence, the 
German Constitution of 1919 will probably be remodelled, 
That such a change is even within the range of possibility 
after thirteen years suggests that the constitution-makers at 
Weimar had not the considered approval of the nation, 
which had then collapsed, and was in no mood to discuss political 
matters seriously. And if-we look back a little farther, to the 
revolution of November, 1918, we may begin to wonder what 
it really implied, and how far it fulfilled the desires of the 
German public. Dr. Rosenberg’s new book, admirably 
translated by Mr. Morrow, will be of service in this inquiry. 
It is indeed the best and clearest account yet given of German 
domestic politics during the War. Dr. Rosenberg, who holds 
one of the historical chairs in Berlin University, was a member 
of the Reichstag Committee of 1925-28, which inquired into 
the causes of Germany's defeat in the War. “It was an 
opportunity,” he says, “ such as is not often granted to an 
historian for getting material at first hand.” Many soldiers, 
sailors and politicians gave evidence before this Committee, 
and its report has been published in a dozen substantial 
volumes. His conclusions may be briefly stated. The Reichs- 
tag at the outset of the War adopted a Burgfrieden, or party 
truce. All parties, including the Socialists, agreed not to 
hamper or criticize the Government. The Reichstag, in fact, 
abdicated its functions. The Government, always autocratic 
under Bismarck’s constitution of 1871, but restrained to some 
extent by the necessity of obtaining credits from the Reichstag, 
was now freed even from that mild handicap. But the Gov- 
ernment, in Dr. Rosenberg’s view, did not govern. It merely 
earried out the wishes of the General Staff, while in each 
district the General commanding controlled the civil adminis- 
tration. The Emperor retired into the background, though 
in theory he was the Supreme War Lord. 

This state of things continued till 1916 when, in the hope of 
calming widespread unrest and expediting victory, General 
Hindenburg was made Chief of the General Staff, with General 
Ludendorff as his Grand Quartermaster-General. Thencefor- 
ward General Ludendorff, the author maintains, was Dictator 
till September, 1918. His will was supreme. The Emperor 
no longer counted. The Reichstag made a feeble effort in 
July, 1917, to assert itself, but was quickly silenced in respect 
of its vague Peace Resolution. The nation at large became 
divided over the question of war aims. The classes were for a 
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victorious peace, with annexations including Belgium, 
masses, suffering moré and more from short rations and seven yision. 
discipline, wanted peace by agreement as soon as _poggj work an 
and after the Russian revolution of 1917 became More agi and app 
more clamorous. The Reichstag took no serious part in th foolish « 
controversy. The Majority Socialists displayed  extrey convince 
caution, and even the Independent Socialists were diffidey FF 40° of 3 
Dr. Rosenberg affirms that the naval mutiny of 1917 Dr. St 
caused by bad rations and was organized without help from of adult 
any political party, just as were the great strikes of January schools 
1918. The issue, then, depended on the army. If it won thi is har 
War, the old system would continue; if it lost, the old System, fee PAEES 5 
was doomed. General Ludendorff recognized this when in th § mistress 
early autumn of 1918 he saw that Germany was _beate, order tc 
And it was he, not the Reichstag, who took the initiative jf 5° 9 
bringing about the revolution. His agent on October 24 draught 
told the Reichstag party leaders that they must take over thf '"¢ scho 
government, with Prince Max of Baden as Chancel — ‘He? he 
“Ludendorff gave the order for parliamentary governme,~  “!",¢ 
to be instituted in Germany and a Prince of Baden carried) — 
out.” Blown at 
But neither the Reichstag nor the people realized what ha | belonging 
been done. The War did not stop; the military rule ¢o). F err 
tinued. The new Cabinet did indeed refuse to contemphy— The I 
the rejection of President Wilson’s armistice proposals, but | a4 Dr- 
did not assert itself for the benefit of the man in the streg, | methods 
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Thus a naval mutiny, followed by a general strike in Berlin 
to make 


and by mutiny in the army at home, was needed to bring 


















about the revolution of November, 1918. The Socialig—  “ Kold 
party, whose leaders were forced to direct the movement) '* hel 
““was in reality making a revolution against itself.” Th aoe 
dynasties fell without a struggle because they had becom > ‘“*'rhi 
objects of contempt. The old military caste had been viry.f  “‘ 
ally destroyed in the war; the new officers did not commani 4 Mr. | 
the same respect as their predecessors and had not the sam / further, 
feudaltraditions. ‘The new Republic, however, was not Socialist, | althoug! 
but middle-class. It came into being, Dr. Rosenberg insists, alow Of 
because the army was defeated and because the old Imperial | chapter 
constitution thus lost its main support. The question now) may we 
arises whether the new constitution hastily framed at Weimar} out gra 
in 1919 truly represents the views of most Germans. Hen | problem 
Hitler affirms that it does not, and much depends on whether | towards 
he is right or wrong. three or 
: ss By 
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The Gentle Art of Instruction | t 
The Triumph of the Dalton Plan. By Dr. C. W. Kimmins ani | certainly 
Belle Rennie. . (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) © inobtair 
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The Children We Teach. 
of London Press. 3s. 6d.) 


By Dr. Susan Isaacs. (University 7 








Education for Life. By Dr. Néelle Davies. (Williams ani) From 
Norgate. 7s. 6d.) © Dr. Wil 
Education of the Backward Child. By D. Kennedy-Frase.) to disec 
(University of London Press. 6s.) a a field ; 
Constitution Types in Delinquency. By Dr. W. A. Willems, 7 i ; ’ 
' tons ¢ 


(Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Individualism Old and New. By 
(Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
The Use of the Self. By F. Matthias Alexander. 





Professor John Dewey) howeve 
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> schmer 
ALL systems of education, both in this country and in America, Schizo- 
have hitherto been based upon a very sweeping assumption, | mitied 
and it is typical of our departmentalist twentieth-century in | okin to 





telligence, that even during the years which destroyed this 
assumption’s axiomatic support, the assumption itself ha 
hardly ever been recognized or questioned. The assumption 
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is that the adult knows what is best for the child. In the almost 
days that saw the foundation of the public school system,7 — Profe 
this went without saying. Nowadays, while in certain case The T 
experience is not an actual disadvantage, the present writer,” was a | 
and many in a similar situation, have seen too many instances! be glad 
of adult imbecility placed in control of childish sense to be a) gives tl 
all sure that father or mother or teacher knows best. ) sensibl 

Among the first to realize*that the child is his own bet “Is! 
guide, and to put their vision into practice, are the originator ; oy os 
of the Dalton Plan. The vainglorious title of their book is 87 they s] 
pardonable exaggeration. The Dalton Plan has not ye) results 
triumphed because it is far too sensible and far too humane fear th 
to be assured of a quick success in educational circles. Most thing, 
teachers are convinced that their classes can only be induced This j 





to work under their own personal and unintermittent super We t 
J me We tu 
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ie yision. The idea of giving a child a certain assignment of 
aia york and allowing him to organize his own way through it 
re and apportion his time to suit himself seems to them both 
we foolish and anarchical. Read this book, and you will be 
xtreng eonvinced that all our schoolrooms would be the better for a 
Hiden, fe dose of anarchy and folly. 

” | Dr. Susan Isaacs has also dared to question the assumption 
fee of adult omniscience. She has the temerity to point out that 
| js and teachers exist for the sake of the child. After this, 


nuary, gchoc eae hile ree —_ : ‘ . 
on the it is hardly worth be vile re commending teachers to read her 
stem, fa PABES + for every well-constituted schoolmaster and school- 
ia © mistress know that parents marry and have children solely in 
eaten, ‘order to provide them with material for moulding. Dr. 
ive ix : Jsaacs talks sheer, sound common sense. Her book is like a 
T draught of fresh air blowing in the seldom opened window of 
er the BE Me schoolroom. She is guilty sometimes of the obvious— but 
cello, BE then. her book is meant for teachers : 
amen » “In the play ground or play hour at home, little children do 
Pjorm themselves into spontaneous groups for this or that game. 


ried it ) These groups are, however, quite unstable, and liable to break 
P down at any moment through rivalry or a quarrel about some 
at had belonging, or through the wish to join another group which suddenly 
2 becomes more attractive.” 
The Danes have a high reputation for intelligent teaching, 
but i, | and Dr. Davies’ book gives one a considerable respect for their 
street, ' methods. It is perhaps unfortunate, from the point of view 


Sern, - of the general reader, that his enthusiasm for Grundtvig tends 
bring F '° make him lose a sense of proportion ; 
cialist “ Kold’s own account of the interview in which he sought Grundt- 


ment vig’ help in the founding of his High-School is quoted by Begtrup, 
°F andis of some historical interest. Kold was introduced to Grundtvig 
The | by Algreen, a mutual friend, and the following conversation ensued ; 


come f “This is Kold from Fyn,’ said Algreen, 

virty. | ‘Oh indeed, is it 2° said Grundtvig.” 

mam Mr. Kennedy-Fraser carries on the good work a stage 
same | further, to the education of the backward child. He reveals, 
ialist, | although he is too kind or too cautious to express it openly, 
sists, | a low opinion of the average teacher’s mentality. In his early 
perial 4 chapters he suggests a large number of idiotie mistakes which 
nowf may well be made in dealing with dull children, and points 
rimar F out gravely that they are not the right way of attacking the 
Her} problem. The only drawback to his book is his tendency 
ether | towards long and areane sentences which have to be read 


three or four times before one can make out what he means : 


“By such a grouping less harm would be done to those between 
» 0 and 60 1.Q. who at the best can make very little of the three 
fl | Rsexcept on an extremely restrieted programme, while the attempt 
- to teach these children with those as high as 75 to 85 1.Q. would 
» vertainly hold back the higher group, and also increase the difficulty 
' inobtaining the parents’ consent and co-operation in thus segregating 


3 and 


ersity.| those less retarded.” 
anj) From the backward child to the delinquent is only a step. 
_ Dr. Willemse makes it a very long step. He evidently wishes 
ase | to discourage us from sharing his investigations in so morbid 
¢ > . . . ’ . 
cme, | * field; witness such forbidding phrases as ‘* General orienta- 


: tions about the asthenic experiencing of leptosomes.”’ If, 
wey | however, the reader is undeterred by this, he may proceed to 
“study the Schizothyme-Schizoid-Schizophrene Group, Kret- 
_schmer’s classical analyses of the pre- and post-psychotic 
Tica, | Schizo-personality, and similar matters. If we may be per- 
tion, 4 mitted to comment upon Dr. Willemse’s work in a vocabulary 
y ik} akin to his own, we should suggest that his biotypology, being 
thi © insufficiently dysplastic, if not definitely lacking in vegetative- 
ha | autonomic eyclothymoid integrativeness, tends towards an 
ition | autistic sthenic ego-centrie volitional motorical consequent, or 
most an epileptoid prosopoblepsia. 
tem,f Professor Dewey enjoys high repute in the United States. 
ass The Times Literary Supplement once remarked that he 
iter, Was a publicist with whose writings many Englishmen would 
nets | be glad to be better acquainted. Individualism Old and New 
¢ a gives them an excellent opportunity at a modest price. He is 
_ sensible, sometimes obvious, but never dull : 












ry 





best & “I should suppose that the more intelligent of those who wield 
tors the publicity agencies which produce conformity would be disturbed 
Be at beholding their own success, I can easily understand that 
® they should have a cynical sense of their ability to obtain the 
ye @ results they want at a ‘given time; but I should think they woukl 
rane @e fear that likemindedness might, at a critical juncture, veer in an 
fost p Unexpected direction and turn with equal unanimity against the 
things and interests it has been manipulated to support.” 


is 8 


l Th: . 
per This is a fair example. We knew it, but it is nicely put. 
We turned eagerly to Mr. Alexander’s book, since it would 


be very nice to know how to use oneself properly. ‘The 
guidance, however, is not perhaps as clear as it might be : 

“T therefore decided to confine my work to giving myself the 
directions for the new ‘ means-whereby,’ instead of actually 
trying to ‘do’ them or to relate them to the ‘ end’ of speaking.” 
Thus instructed, we decided for the moment not to use 
ourselves any further; to confine our work to asking ourselves 
“ why-on-earth,” instead of actually trying to “read” 
Mr. Alexander’s book or to get to the “end” of it. 

Warrer B. Tizzanp. 


Two Heroes and a King 


Philip Sidney. By Emma M. Denkinger. 
16s.) 

George Washington. By Norwood Young. (Duckworth. 15s.) 

The Patriot King. By Grace FE. Thompson. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


(George Allen & Unwin, 


Tne craze for biography makes strange bedfellows, and causes 
books to be reviewed together that have almost nothing in 
common, save that they are biographies. Fortunately the 
fashion for white-washing villains and finding holes in herves; 
by the imitators of the late Lytton Strachey, is 
beginning to go out, and all three of the volumes before us are 
honest and serious attempts to present the picture of a man. 
Miss Emma M. Denkinger is the author most inclined to here- 
worship, but then her subject is Sidney and it is probably 
difficult not to be carricd away by Sidney after a year or 
two spent in investigating his life. Miss Denkinger sees, 
quite rightly, that his actual accomplishment was small, 
His “reputation did not hang on his power as a scholar or 
soldier, nor yet as a statesman... Nor—though he left 
behind him the loveliest of sonnets, and composed the first 
great romantic tale in the his glory in 
jiterature.” His fame, during his lifetime and since has 
depended on a certain shining quality of soul which it is 
as difficult to define as impossible to deny. This quality 
the authoress brings out clearly, and her contention that he 
had to thank the Queen for it is probably sound, for Elizabeth 
certainly set herself to try his patience and curb his * mounting 
Dudley pride.” 

The book is a good one, and would be better if the authoress 
could have restrained the over-luxuriance of her style, 
Whole passages are written in a kind of pseudo-Elizabethan, 
stiff with Shakespearean tags; but to some this may prove 
the book’s attraction. Miss Denkinger is a scholar—she has 
been Professor of English Literature in an American University 
—and it is, therefore, the more regrettable that she has given 
no list of her authorities, and that there is nothing to indicate 
the provenance of the majority of her plates. In one of her 
plates she has gone badly astray. “ The Lady Penelope Rich 
who was Stella” (reproduced opposite p. 178) is, unfortunately, 
dressed in the costume of about 1635. Penelope, Lady Rich 
(for that is the correct form) died in 1607! The dust-cover is 
in the worst style of cheap magazine illustration, which is @ 
pity, for it may divert the sensitive from a book well werth 


set 


language—was 


reading. 
Mr. Norwood Young's style is the antithesis of Miss Den- 
kinger’s, and his temperament is no less different. He is no 
hero-worshipper, and although his work is quite free from 
irony and carping criticism, he has no hesitation in pointing out 
Washington's failures as a general as well as his (very few) 
departures from the highest standards of personal rectitude. 
The figure that finally emerges is all the greater for his bio- 
grapher’s frankness. Washington’s pre-eminence was essen- 
tially one of character—one is inevitably reminded of the 
position occupied since the last War by Hindenburg—and it 
was his character, even more than the incompetence of the 
English generals, which brought the War of Independence 
to a successful issue. “It is doubtful,” says Mr. Young, 
* whether Franee would have sent an army to America but 
for the confidence felt in Washington’s integrity and honour. 
The French even proposed to send their financial succour to 
him personally,” but Franklin assured them that Congress 
would never allow it. Washington’s constancy in defeat 
and his unshakable faith in the righteousness of his caus: 
provided the backbone of American Such a 
man has every right to the proud title of the Father of his 
Country. The book is well documented, and the 
must be profoundly grateful for the unusual merey of 


resistance. 


reader 


mAps, 
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Tt would be impossible to make a hero out of King William 
IV, but he emerges from Miss Thompson’s study as a bluff, 
engaging figure, with a sailor’s vigour of language and a sailor’s 
good humour. Unfortunately, so much of his life was passed 
in private retirement that the authoress would have had little 
to write about if she had not boldly decided on a Life and Times 
of the old-fashioned kind. It is a large canvas crowded with 
picturesque figures; and Miss Thompson has sketched them in 
with a skilful hand. In her bibliography she has hit on the 
admirable notion of distinguishing her authorities, especially 
memoirs, by their political bias. Her summing up is a model 
of penetration and fairness. JAMES LAVER. 


Europe and China 


Europe and China: A survey of their relations from the earliest 

times to 1800. By G. F. Hudson. (Arnold. 15s.) 
Mr. Hupson has chosen a fascinating subject, and he has 
written a book which is fully worthy of it. It is only within 
the last hundred years that Europe has acquired at all an 
intimate knqwledge of China, and precisely during that period, 
as he points out, China had begun to decay, while western 
mechanical civilization had in most respects far outstripped 
the old Chinese culture. During most of the two thousand 
five hundred years which divide the modern epoch from the 
first vague tales of griflin-guarded gold brought back to Greece 
by Aristeas of Proconnesus, China was not only a great military 
power, but the home of an ancient and magnificent culture and 
source of a wealth and luxury unknown to the West. The road 
to Cathay was, however, so long and so dangerous that only 
rare travellers ventured to take it, and sometimes communica- 
tions would be interrupted for centuries at a time. Either the 
navigator had to sail in a cockle-shell boat, without proper 
maps or instruments, through unknown latitudes and along 
pirate-infested coasts ; or the slow caravan had to find its way 
across the almost untracked deserts of Central Asia, at the 
eaprice of the Turkisii and Mongolian Khans who might favour 
the merchant or might, with equal readiness, hang him out of 
hand. Nevertheless, one adventurer after another took the 
road. Sometimes it was pure curiosity which tempted him, 
more often religious zeal, most often of all the lure of trade : 
the gold of the north, the spices of the south, and above all, 
the great silk traffic, more important than any, until ‘** certain 
Indian monks,” or a Persian merchant—the accounts vary— 
smuggled the eggs of the silkworm into Constantinople con- 
cealed in a hollow cane and founded the great. silk industry of 
Europe. 

For those who have the patience and the erudition to collect 
these travellers’ tales from their manifold sources in a dozen 
languages, it is no diflicult task to put together a curious and 
delightful serap-book. But Mr. Hudson has done much more 
than this. Not only has he an extraordinarily wide learning 
which appears to have ranged over almost all the vast field of 
classical, mediaeval and oriental literature (some of the Arabs, 
notably Masudi, might perhaps have been pillaged more 
thoroughly) ; he has done what few or none of his rare pre- 
decessors have accomplished, in welding the whole of his 
variegated material into a singie, coherent story which makes 
of it something which is romance and history at once. It is a 
book, of which every other page invites quotation, but the 
reviewer, with his limited space, must refrain. He must con- 
tent himself with saying again that this is a book of very great 
fascination, and of permanent value. 


St. Teresa’s Teacher 


The Third Spiritual Alphabet. By Fray Francisco de Osuna. 
Translated from the Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrock, 
with an Introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir was long taken almost for granted by their admirers, that 

the writings of the mystical saints were the result of personal 

inspiration, and owed little or nothing to the influence of their 
predecessors. More careful study, however, has proved the 
truth of the saying that “* behind every saint stands another 
saint’; and steadily reduced the claim of the great mystics 
to literary and spiritual originality. In spite of the’ freshness 


and realism which are marked characters of their writings, they 


——— 


are best understood as links in the chain-like tradition of 
Christian inner life. In the case of St. Teresa, her inde 

to the Franciscan friar Osuna needs no demonstration; fy 
she tells us in a celebrated passage of her autobiography thy 
the reading of the Third Spiritual Alphabet was a lan 

in her religious life ; and that, unable to find a confessor Wy 
could help her, she took it as her guide. Her own black-letty 
copy, worn, marked and underlined, is still kept in her Convey 
at Avila ; and the many notes in this admirable edition pointo, 
the magnitude of her debt to Osuna’s work. So we have 
for the first time in English, one of the source books of thy 
school of contemplation which has perhaps been most fruitfy 
in the modern world. 

Osuna was born in 1497, and diced about 1541. He seeny 
after entering religion, to have lived chiefly in Seville ; thous 
he is known to have made journeys to Paris and Antwerp, 
wrote in all six Spiritual Alphabets, but only the one he 
translated has any claim to a place in the literature of my 
ticism ; the others deal with various aspects of practig) | 
religion, and are addressed to those living in the world, fj a 
teaching on contemplation has the characteristic virtues (P 
Spanish spirituality ; it is sober, practical and realistic, neyy 
sentimental and never speculative. All Osuna’s bop 
enjoyed a great popularity, and more than twenty editions wen) 
called for during his lifetime. Contemporary references shy} 
how great was. his reputation; indeed, in the seventeen) 
century his works, afterwards wholly forgotten, ranked with : 
those of St. Teresa herself. The Spanish text of the Thin 
Alphabet was reprinted in 1911, and from it the presey) 
excellent version has been made. There are one or two up 
fortunate renderings—e.g., “ tension’ where ‘ adherence") 
is really meant—and by a curious oversight Osuna’s datei) 
nowhere given. But these are trifles, and do not diminity 
our gratitude to the learned ladies of Stanbrook for a valualk 4 
addition to our library of mystical works. 

EYELYN UNDERUIL, 














1814 and 1918 


Does History Repeat Itself? By R. F. McWilliams, K(p 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 
Past history is a series of problems with the solutions given)” 
If we read them, we may be able to solve the problems dj” 
current history. By studying the cards which Destiny hay 
laid on the table, we are in a better position to guess thoy q 
which she is about to play. It is only in this general, ay 
rather vague, sense that—to quote Jowett’s Thucydidesay 
picture of the events which have happened will give w 
picture of the events which may be expected to happen her 
after in the order of human things, and not because histo 
repeats itself (or will do so if we are not careful). E 
Yet it must be owned that Mr. McWilliams has succceded, it” 
this most suggestive little book, in collecting thirty-sevay 
very curious parallels between the years 1814-1826 all : 
1918-1930. Nor has he stopped here. The danger, he seem 
to think, is that history may go on repeating itself, and, iff) 
does, in 1952—corresponding to 1848—the whole world wy 
be in revolution, and a period of great national wars Wi 
follow. But we need not share his apprehensions; fi) 
after all, the unrest of 1848, and the wars of the ‘sixtiay, 
were the effect of that popular revolt against dynastic inteyy 
nationalism, which began in the wars of liberation fro 7 
Napoleon. At present the trend appears to be from mq 
ionalism, which reached its apogee in 1919, to intemyy 
tionalism, but a broader internationalism than that of ti 
eighteenth century. E 
Politics are at present dominated by economies, and in th 
sphere Mr. McWilliams does not make quite so much use oft 
analogies open to him. By imposing a ten per cent. imp? 
duty, Great Britain may, he thinks, induce other countries! 
lower their tariff walls, and a resultant economic United Sta 
of Europe may bring the United States of America to do wi 
is necessary to restore the prosperity of the world. The fis 
step has now been taken, and the sequel remains to be set 
Meanwhile, to return to a hundred years ago, there is a gt 
deal more to be made of the economic analogy. It would) 
most interesting to know, for instance, what Mr. MeWilliat 
would think of the following. Writing in 1819, Sismo 
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deplored the universal erection of tariff barriers, pointing out 
that the determination of every European country to become 
industrial had resulted in general cheapness, which had not 


Of ty 
ted 


- . © henefited the consumer much, while producers and distributors 
i had suffered severely by having to unload at a loss. This is 
OF Wy astonishingly like the situation of to-day. Sismondi would 


probably not have agreed with the plan which Sir Herbert 
Samuel outlined on the fourth of this month, so far as it 
entailed State encouragement of mass production. Mr, 
McWilliams, who writes of the “ over-rationalized industries ” 
of Germany, would probably agree that wherever salvation is 
to be found, it is not in that blessed word ‘“ rationalization,” 
rather than in that discovery of markets for existing industries 
which eventually brought us prosperity after the ‘* Old War.”’ 
A. F. FREMANTLE. 


Klett, 


Of the 


‘ Escape 


fmf 4 World Can End. By Irina Skariitina. (Jonathan Cape. 
‘ ; ep tbive to Tell the Tale. By Edmund Gilligan. (Jonathan 
tues mo ee) 
, Deve! «Tue stories of two people living for years in hardship and the 
bok! fear of death might be expected to have some quality in 
nswen} eommon, if only the. sense of terror and endurance. That 
8 shy! this sense is lacking from one book is the fault of Mr. Gilligan. 
ateeni! The story of Ludwig Ehlers, a German sailor, who in 1914 
d wit} broke prison at Cape Town with 300 others and made his way, 
: Thin) generally on foot, up the whole length of Africa, swam the 
presey|f © Suez Canal at night between the English patrols, and was 
wo uf sescued in the desert at the point of death by a Turkish out- 
rence"| post, is so extraordinary that it needs no elaboration. Mr. 
date} Gilligan is an American journalist, and he tells the story, 
iminii} with a reporter’s devastating competence, in the first person ; 
aluatk’ a method intended to convey the tones of Ehler’s voice. 
Instead, it puts questions into the reader’s mind: Would he 
un, | have said this? Would he have remembered that? The 
book is as exciting as King Solomon’s Mines, and as unreal, 
But Countess Keller’s diary of the Russian Revolution is 





vivid enough. Here is death as we might ourselves experience 
it, not death in the desert or the jungle, but death in the 
drawing-room, the bullet that smashes the familiar picture. 
' She was less fortunate than Ehlers, for Ehlers, struggling 
through the desert, had an end in view—Germany and free- 
' dom, but to Countess Keller, a nurse in a Russian hospital, 
' there appeared no end, no reason to suppose that happiness 
ay. could ever be recaptured, for her world was as finished as a 
_ eold planet. In her life before the War, her first love affair, 
her first ball, her presentation at Court, she points the contrast. 





“TI was formally presented at Court, first to the Empress 
Alexandra, then to the Dowager Empress Marie and then to all the 
older Grand Duchesses. I don’t know why all those dignified and 
teremonious Court presentations seemed awfully funny to me, but 


ded, i} they did and I had to exercise self-control not to burst out laughing 
seve) While performing series of stately curtseys, answering gracious 
6 alle questions and bowing and backing out of the drawing-rooms.” 
seen =A stout woman’s skirt burst open at the back and “ all 
d, iff through the lunch at the Palace I laughed and laughed.” 
ld we In May, 1917, standing outside the Alexander Palace at 
ts Wi Tzarskoe Seloe, she listened to the jeering of a crowd: 
% fu | _“*What is it 2?’ I asked a woman standing nearest to the eab 
sixtit!’ ‘What is everyone looking at? Whom are they shouting at ?’ 
» inte! ‘@osouda the Emperor,’ she whispered, her eyes full of misery and 
: frp. the tears pouring down her cheeks. ‘Seo him over there, our holy 
_ martyr,’ and she pointed towards a small man in the distance who 
m Mil seemed to be digging in a flower-bed, his back bent, his face averted.” 
nterni ; : ‘ : ‘ 
oft) «There is one glimpse of Lenin, “ bald, terribly ugly,” in a 
~ fumpled brown suit, talking without fire like a college pro- 
in tid | fessor, “ yet what he says drives the people crazy.” 
.oft) The sufferings of her family, of her deaf old father, the 
impeth General, who could not be stopped from criticizing the Revo- 
ries lution at the top of his voice until at last he was struck down 


State in a street broil, of the old Princess, her mother, married to 
an Esthonian market gardener that she might be allowed a 


abs 
~ Passport to leave Russia, then dying when she crossed the 
e sett é frontier, are described with a freedom from prejudice, even 
1 grt with some sympathy for the Revolution, which makes her 
uldi@e Story the more terrible. If this is the best that can be said, 


illia one wenders at the worst. 


; JREENE 
mon GRAHAM GREENE. 


A Russian Decadent 


Reminiscences of Leonid Andreyev. By Maxim Gorki. 
Authorized translation by»Katherine Mansfield and S. S. 
Koteliansky. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is not clear whether the format de luxe of this little book is 

intended as a tribute to Katherine Mansfield, who assisted 

Mr. Koteliansky in making the translation during the last 

year of her life, or to Maxim Gorki, who, in his declining years, 

has undergone a kind of apotheosis in. Soviet Russia. But it 
may, at any rate, be assumed that of the four persons named 
on the title page the subject of the book is the least important, 
and that the reviewer will not be expected to consider how far 
the Leonid Andreyev presented by Maxim Gorki is identical 
with the individual of that name who wrote, between 1900 and 

1914, a number of suceessfil~and rather sensational stories 

and ‘plays. (Seven Who Were Hanged and He Who Gets 

Slapped may be remembered by English readers and play- 

goers, and the latter has achieved an American film version.) 

The book is pure Gorki, just as Gorki’s Reminiscences of 

Tolstoy are pure Gorki; and it will be read mainly on that 

account. 

The Andreyev of Gorki is the decadent Russian romantic 
of the post-Chekhov period—a latter-day type of Byronism 
run to seed. He has twice attempted suicide (‘“‘ a man who 
has not tried to kill himself is very small beer”), once in 
boyhood from sheer bravado, once in youth from disappointed 
love. He cultivates a self-conscious abnormality ; ** I pretend 
to be insane,” he declares, “in order to convince myself of 
my talent.” He drinks himself into a state of chronic alco- 
holism, partly because drink gives him a sense of his own 
genius (‘‘ all the forces of life spring from a violation of equi- 
librium ”’), partly because it is the only tolerable way of passing 
the time for a man who has lost all belief. The generation of 
Chekhov had found satisfaction in the artistic contemplation 
of its own futility. Its successors plumbed the depths of 
unbelief. Some of them took refuge in revolution, others in 
mysticism. But for the rest there was nothing left but to 
gaze, fascinated as if by a man-eating python, into the twin 
abysses of death and sex. Death and sex are, in fact, the sole 
theme of Andreyev’s novels—and of his life. 

Such is Gorki’s penetrating and devastating analysis of a 
representative figure of the generation of Russian intelligentsia 
to which he himself belongs. In this little sketch he con- 
stantly uses himself as a foil to Andreyev—or perhaps the 
proposition should be stated in the converse form ; for Gorki 
remains, as we have said, the hero of the book. ‘ To me,’’ 
he writes, ‘“‘ thought is the source of all that exists; out of 
thought arose everything that is seen and felt by man.” 
Reason and Science are the gods of Gorki’s mythology. In 
the externals of his faith he is a disciple of Herbert Spencer. 
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But is this really all? ‘If you-die before me,” he makes 
Andreyey say to him, “ I-will‘inseribe on your gravestone : 
§ Crying to others to worship reason he himself secretly jeered 
at its impotence.’”’ It is a knowing thrust. For Gorki, too, 
began as a romantic ; and there has always been something a 
Jittle factitious about his enthusiasm for reason, as there is 
about his present enthusiasm for Marxism. At any rate, it is 
his earlier romantic writings which seem most likely to survive, 
together, perhaps, with one or two minor specimens of his 
later work, such as this little masterpiece of rather self- 
conscious subtlety. 


Chronic Indigestion 


(Grieve. 7s. 6d.) 

Wuite it is on the heights of a boom that a company promoter 
reaps his golden harvest, it is in the depths of a slump that 
the economic pamphleteer collects his coppers—a fact attested 
by the shelves of any bookshop.~ (Indeed, here is another 
boom that may soon come to an end through over-stimulation 
of production.) This is not to suggest that Major Douglas’s 
Views are a mushroom growth forced to maturity to meet a 
‘sudden demand, for they have, in fact, been before the public 
for a number of years; but, on the contrary, rather to draw 
attention to them, lest amid the clamour of a great cloud of 
witnesses his testimony might not be heard. For Major 
Douglas does go straight to the root question : why is it that 
the solution of the problem of scarcity has brought with it not 
plenty and content but suffering and want? The value of 
his teaching lies not so much in his basic thesis—the A plus B 
theorem, which states that under present credit arrangements 
purchasing power can never equal prices, for this is con- 
_testable—but in the ideas proceeding from it, the first of 
which is that the face of that monstrous fiction, the economic 
‘man, is grey and his body is wasting, not through under- 
feeding, but because the metabolism of his body is too slow to 
assimilate the size and richness‘ of his meals. From this 
‘stirting-point other ideas follow, such as (1) that most 
unemployment is technological and should be looked on not 


Warning Democracy. By C. H. Douglas. 





-Is it fair to your best friend to make 





him your Executor? The duties are 
onerous, and usually thankless; the 
responsibilities are great and the pen- 
-alties for neglect are severe. More- 
over, he may die, and the expense 
of appointing his successor is con- 
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appoint the Westminster Bank instead, 
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estate) will probably be only a frac- 
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as a punishment but as a reward ; (2) that the concentrati, 
of the world on work rather than on the ability to consung; 
a moral attitude unjustified by the facts; (3) that a Univer 
policy of dumping surplus production on your neighbours j 
mathematically certain to lead to ruin and ultimately to wa, 
and (4) that the final remedy is not that ever-retreating 
a change of heart, but some form of social dividend } 
which those who are released from work by technical improyy 
ment may share in the extra wealth created, rather than stam 
because of it. With so much of importance to say, it is raths 
melancholy that Major Douglas should be at such pains j 
antagonize bankers, who are, after all, the people whose 

is indispensable.» No one without a ‘ Secret Society ” mig 
could write such things as “* Ninety-seven per cent. (why ng 
say ninety-nine ?) of the finest sites in this country are owng 
by banks, and the only reason they have not got the othe 
three per cent. is that for the moment they do not want them," 
or attribute the retention of flogging in the English penal eo 
to the preference of High Finance for hard living. To th 
impartial observer bankers seem to hold with Doctor Salvaty, F 
in Don Juan in America, that ‘ Thought is a symptom of © 
cerebral decay.” One suspects that their chief crime againg F 
Major Douglas is one of inattention: ‘* Cet animal est bia © 
méchant : quand on Vattaque il ne se défend pas.” 
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Job. By Joseph Roth. (Heinemann. 
The Black Boxer. By H. E. Bates. 


For the Delight of Antonio. 





73. 6d.) 






wmillan. 7s. 6d.) E: 
The Rats of Norway. By Keith Winter. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d) & 
Ballerina. By Barbara Willard. (Howe. 7s. 6d.) 






Job is the first of Herr Roth’s books which I have read, andit 

ensures that I shall henceforward read everything of his tha F 
It is the story of Mendel Singer, a poor Jewish F 
teacher, who lives in Russia with Deborah his wife, his stron 7 
sons Jonas and Shemariah, his daughter Miriam, and his idiot © 
commonplace, | 
Years pass : Deborah grows unattractive to him, Jonas is taker 
for military service, Shemariah is smuggled over the borde F 
Only Menuchim remains as he was f 
sickly, stunted, able to say ‘‘ Mama” and nothing more. The | 
Despite the © 
prophecy of the Rabbi that Menuchim will one day wax strong, 7 
the family emigrate to America, leaving him behind. Fora)” 
Then misfortunes begin to crowd upon)” 
Deborah q 







is translated. 






son Menuchim. He is pious, law-abiding, 






and sails for America. 





village seems to hold no future for the Singers. 





while all is well. 





Mendel. Shemariah goes to the War and is killed. 
dies. Miriam rather unconvincingly goes mad. Jonas ij 


reported missing. Mendel breaks down and curses God : and 
Menuchim, who has grown well, and | 
earned fame as a musician, is restored to his aged father, and > 
the last page ends with Mendel seeking relief in sleep from his] 
Herr Roth tells his story with a compelling © 
simplicity, and so sincere is his art that one does not realix 
till the story is ended how clearly the characters have beet) 
Job is a memorable piece of work, and well deserves 4 
the encomiums of famous German novelists which are printed | 





then comes the miracle. 





great happiness. 





drawn. 








upon its wrapper. 


Mr. Bates has been told, among other things, that his shor : 
This in itself would kh} 
enough to make one believe that there was something in him, 


stories are not short stories at all. 


since every modern short story writer of merit, from Katherine 


Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence to A. E. Coppard, has been told F 
The Black Boxer consolidates and extends M.7 
The title story is not the best : it needs 


the same. 
Bates’ high promise. 
a turn of the screw here and there, and a little more precisi? 


in attack, to transform it from an excellent story into the some 7 
But The Mower, Charlot) 
Prisoner, are enough for om? 


thing more which it so nearly is. 
Esmond, and The Hessian 


volume. They reveal a sensitive observer, with a quick eyt 


for significant gesture, a tender imagination, and a sure Way 7 


with words. Mr. Bates’ enemies are a lack of humour and at 
occasional tendency to sentimentalize his women character 
If he will read, in quick succession, his descriptions of girls in 
this book, he may find food for thought : and he is so good al 
artist that I offer the suggestion without misgiving. He wil 
know, better than anyone else, if there is anything in it. 


Richard Campion came to the town of Larova in the late® 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown, (Ma) 
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-——-BEST-SELLING BOOKS— 


“The four best-selling ‘lines’ now,” says 
Mr. Robert Lynd, “are fiction, econo- 
mics, religion and Contract Bridge.” 


We agree. Here are four best-sellers. 


A GREAT RELIGIOUS DEBATE 


DIFFICULTIES 


A Correspondence about the Catholic Religion between 


RONALD KNOX and ARNOLD LUNN. 7/6 





“ Qught to be sure of an enthusiastic reception.””—Robert Lynd. 





“One of the most satisfactory books of its kind one has met for a long 
time.”°—Daily Dispatch. 


** Genuine and spontaneous .. . humour and originality.”-—Morning Post. : 








** Presents the man in the street with the salient poinis for and against 
in a form he can easily apprehend.”—Truth. 





A_ BRILLIANTLY CLEVER NOVEL 


UNSEASONED TIMBER 


DOUGLAS BOOT. 


“Clever study of youth . . . original, admirably deveioped , . . grim 
realism of raw life.”—Daily Mail. 





2 





** Within its limitations perfect.”-—H. C. Harwood. 





** Will win wide appreciation . . . vivid and admirable.”—Newcasile Journal. 








THORNE’S 


ADVANCED CONTRACT 
BRIDGE 


(Including Duplicate Contract Bridge). 
Limp Cloth '1/- Cloth Boards 2/- 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 
4 THORNE’S 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


IN TWENTY MINUTES 


Sales for week ending Jan. 23rd - 2016 | Sales for week ending Feb. 6th - 2068 
Jan. 30th - 1481 bas Si getarh la » Feb. 13th - 2795 


3] PUBLISHED YESTERDAY: FIRST PRINTING 20,000 
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eighteen-twenties to study at the University, but soon found 
himself chasing all over Italy in search of the errant Antonio 
Vareni, heir to a property that was in danger. He met many 
people, and had a number of adventures—most of them uncom- 
fortable, for the times were unsettled, and revolution was in the 
very air. Richard is an attractive hero, agreeably unheroic. 
If he is at times inclined to rhapsodize, Miss Curtis Brown has 
given him ample excuse in the fine country and the fine houses 
which she so well describes. Her book is interesting because 
mental drama underlies its drama in action. It will delight 
others besides Antonio. 

Mr. Keith Winter has a pretty wit—wherefore it is perhaps a 
pity that he has given his book a title suggesting one of the 
gloomier Scandinavian masterpieces. Actually it concerns 
the staff of a preparatory school in Northumberland. Stevan 
Beringer, coming to Fallgates as a master, found a strangely 
assorted gathering. Robin Claydon, bright, boyish, and 
bewildered, was the headmaster, though actually everything 
was done by his beautiful wife Jane. There was Sebastian, 
efficient and bitter; Mann, pimply and common; Weyland, 
whose aspirations tended towards the Army ; Chetwood, whose 
aspirations tended towards Peter Tancred, and several others. 
More important for Stevan, there was also Tilly, the music 
mistress, a Claydon poor relation. Sebastian stood up to Jane 
Claydon, and—quite literally—she loved him for it. Tilly 
loved Stevan. Then, like the Norwegian lemmings, who swim 
away every year to an island which is no longer there, they 
found that love had left them, and that they drowned without 
it. Sebastian reached breaking point, had two heart attacks, 
and gave notice. Finally, coming home drunk, he made his 
Way to Jane’s room, and died there. 

This rather melodramatic ending does not detract from the 
sparkle and quality of a very interesting story. I hesitate to 
recommend The Rats of Norway outright, as, if I do, I shall be 
overwhelmed with letters from indignant preparatory school 
headmasters all over the country ; but I will affirm (without 
prejudice !) that it is exceedingly well written, that it contains 
a great deal of truth, and that I enjoyed it very much indeed. 

“* Tn a school it’s very important that work and games should be 
run with perfect mechanism. Everybody has his job, and it’s as 
well that he should stick to it. Otherwise there’s chaos.’ 

*** It needn’t be run on such a completely humourless basis.’ 

*** Of course it need.’ 

“* Why 7” 

“* Because actually the whole thing is such a preposterous joke 
that it would be fatal to let oneself think of it as such. Nothing 


would ever get done.’ ’ 


That is truth, not jest: and Mr. Winter might have added that, 
in this microcosm, petty questions are of importance, and it is 
only the shallow or inexperienced who judge them by irrelevant 
standards, and who laugh at them. 

The dancer Sophie Dane very nearly achieved that perfect 
selfishness which puts art first. Nicholas Ashe, the young 
baritone, found the weak spot in her armour. She married 
him. The marriage was not a success. She left him, resumed 
her dancing, was loved and made into an international success 
by the ballet manager Carl Mander. If she had not insisted 
on wearing his carnations while she danced, she might have 
kept her success for years. As it was, she fell, hurting herself 
badly, and was soon reduced to touring the provincial halls of 
England. There she again met Nicholas : and Carl, returning 
to her with a splendid contract in his pocket, found the pair 
reconciled. Ballerina is a straightforward story, vividly told. 
The, local colour is convincing throughout, especially the 
descriptions of Papa Fanchon’s Académie and of the dreary 
provincial music halls. L. A. G. Strona, 


Recent French Novels* 


Claire, By Jacques Chardonne. (Grasset. 15 francs.) 

Vol de Nuit. By Antoine de Saint Exupéry. (N.R.F. 12 francs.) 
Mal d’Amour. By Jean Fayard. (Fayard. 15 francs.) 
Saint-Saturnin. By Jean Schlumberger. (N.R.F. 18 frances.) 
Marie Galante. By Jacques Deval. (Albin Michel. 15 francs.) 
Des Hommes Passerent. By Marcelle Capi. (Tambourin. 

15 franes.) 

M. CuarDONNE has confused the tidy-minded French critics, 
who like to put their novels in categories.. But, it seems, 
there is no heading under which Claire can conveniently be 





. *All these books can be obtained from the Librairie Hachette, 
18 King William Street, W.C. 2. 


Leta, 


placed.. M. Bernard Grasset describes it as “ the drama at 
happiness,” adding: ‘ Claire, cest la crainte de perdre, » 
tourment de ceux qui sont plus sensibles aux menaces de la dig 
gua ses bienfaits quotidiens.” 

The story, briefly, is that of a rubber planter who returns 
to France from Borneo at the age of forty. He marries Claire, 
and lives on a property near Fontainebleau where, it must jy 
admitted, the menaces of life were not very apparent, for they 
shunned all contact with the outside world. Amidst these 
peaceful surroundings he slowly discovers his happiness, 

M. Chardonne devotes a great deal of space to describing 
the philosophic reflections of his hero. The disadvantage ¢ 
such a technique is that the reader feels the author to 
using his characters as a medium for expressing his ow 
theories. It is almost impossible to disassociate M. Chardonn 
from his hero. The purpose of the book thus becomes somewhat 
obscured, and although the interest in Claire is maintained tothe 
end by reason of the high quality of the writing, one is finally 
left wondering what exactly it was all about. 

In Vol de Nuit, on the other hand, the interest is considerably 
heightened by the association of the author with his subject, 
The theme of the book is flying, and M. de Saint Exupéry 
was himself at one time an aviator. Fabien, one of the two 
central figures in this tale, was a pilot on the night air mail 
service between Patagonia and Buenos Ayres at a time 
when night flying was a new and dangerous venture. The 
description of his sensations when caught in a cyclone isa 
brilliantly vivid piece of writing. Riviére, head of the organiza. 
tion that ran this service, is a remarkably well-drawn portrait 
of a man who, in order to obtain efficiency, had to suppres 
all natural human feelings. It would have been easy to portray 


simply his brutality, but he awakes in the mind of the reader 1 


an immense pity. He believed that by discounting the value 
set on human life, by suppressing all emotion, he could raise 
mankind to heights hitherto undreamt of; it was, perhaps, 


an Atlantis of the mind that he sought, where men would [ 


transcend themselves and become something they had never 


been before. 

When Fabien was lost in the cyclone his wife went to the 
offices of the company to seek an explanation for his lateness, 
The Egyptians produced the skeleton at the feast to remind the 
revellers that death is ever at hand ; the presence of the pilot’s 


wife in that building where, perforce, life was held of no account, F 


reversed the proceeding : she was no skeleton at the feast of the 


living, but a pitiable reminder of the joy of life to those who | 


were virtually already doomed to die : 

** Elle devinait, avec géne, qu’elle exprimait ici une vérité ennemie, 
regrettait presque d’étre venue . . . Mais sa vérité était si forte, 
que les regards fugitifs remontaient, & la dérobée, inlassablement, 
Ja lire dans son visage. Cette femme était trés belle. Elle réveélait 
aux hommes le monde sacré du bonheur. Elle révélait & quelle 
matiére auguste on touche, sans le savoir, en agissant. Sous tant 
de regards elle ferma les yeux. Elle révélait quelle paix, sans lb 
savoir, on peut détruire.” 

M. de Saint Exupéry views life from an_ original angle, 
and Vol de Nuit is a most remarkable book. 

This season’s Prix Goncourt has been awarded to Md 
D' Amour, and, as so often happens, one is inclined to wondet 


at its selection, for the general bitterness of its tone would, 


ere eee eS 





for many of us, have precluded it from choice. The story is that f 


of a young man’s fatal passion for a woman who was already | 


the mistress of a famous English portrait painter. There ar 7 


geniuses who can write of failure and frustration and create 
an epic tragedy ; cynicism often has merit, for it is impersonal 
bitterness glossed over with wit and sophistication. 


But, a8 © 


M. Chardonne identifies himself with his hero’s happiness, 9 [7 


does M. Fayard identify himself with his hero’s disillusionment [ 
—missing grandeur, and achieving as a general effect only | 
His heroine, in one extremely witty chapter, sums | 
up love as being “ moins vache que tout, en somme.” But © 
M. Fayard is too serious-minded, neither is it his intention, 
Indeed, his final conclusion i 


rancour. 


to make this his philosophy. 
quite the opposite. If his hero had dared to count the world 


well lost for love (instead of having a sense of the fitness of 7 


things, and going to the funeral of a relation) one is given t 
understand that he might have found happiness. 


trouble, most fittingly dies. 


Other conspicuous novels are Jean Schlumberger’s Saitl 


But his € 
rival, who shows the courage that he himself lacks, ends hi 7 
life in poverty and misery. The heroine, and cause of all the © 
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George Allen & Unwin 
A selection from our Spring List 


Biogra phy 
Philip Sidney 


By EMMA M. DENKINGER. Illustrated. 16s. 


“Jt gathers together most of the available material about 
Sidney and compels the reader to fotlow his short life of 
chivalry and culture with renewed enthusiasm.”—Times. 


Ludendorff 
The Tragedy of a Specialist 
By KARL TSCHUPPIK. Illustrations and Maps. 16s. 
Translated by W. H. Johnston. 


“This is one of the best critical summaries of the conduct 
of the war which I have read... . ."—Observer. 

.“ An interesting and valuable addition to the literature of 
the Great War.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


* * * * 


Belles Lettres 





’ 
Laura’s Garden 
By COUNT de COMMINGES 5s, 
Translated by Bernard Miall. 


“Its humour... is very much that of ‘ Elizabeth’ whose 

German Garden delighted an earlier generation... . You 

will find ... that certain passages will haunt you.” 
—Scottish Country Life. 


The Life of the Butterfly 
By FRIEDRICH SCHNACK. 7s. 6d. 
Translated by Winifred Katzin 


“Has all the mystic insight of Maeterlinck and the exact 
observation of a Fabre... . A prose poem from beginning 
to end.’—Birmingham Post. 


Indian Dust 


Being Letters from the Punjab 
By PHILIP ERNEST RICHARDS. 6s. 
“What a lovely book! Richards was a born letter-writer. 
He reveals not only the scene he is describing but himself 
and the friend to whom he is writing.” 
—HuGuH bE SELINCoURT in Everyman, 


“A delightful book.”—Observer. 
_ * * * 
Fiction 


Wedlock 
By JACOB WASSERMANN. 7s. 6d. 


“Full, thoughtful, and informed by a deep understanding 

of human suffering. There are chapters which entitle it 

to be called great. ... An exceedingly fine performance.” 
—Spectator, 


* * * * 


Foreign Affairs 





The Civilisation of France 
By ERNST ROBERT CURTIUS. 12s. (ol. 
“The whole of his work deserves attention, and, in its 
English garb, at any rate, it is lucid and agreeable to 
read.” —Week-end Review. 


The City of the Red Plague 
By GEORGE POPOFF Illustrated. 10s. 


“Tt is authentic, very vivid and horrible, and may be 

recommended to those who think a prejudice against the 

Bolshevist is the mark of a narrow conservative mind.” 
—J. B. Priestiey in the Evening Standard. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


















































SELECTED FICTION 
GULFS 


NOEL CRAIG. 7/6 net. 
RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times): “Noel Craig makes 


good use of his own very varied experiences . .. most 
exciting . . . a vivid account of life .. . the story 
goes with a swing.” 


EVENING STANDARD: “‘Gulfs’ is worth reading.” 


SILVER GILT 
CHRISTOPHER NOEL. 7/6 net. 


MORNING POST: “ The book is, in essence, Kipps up-to- 
date. It certainly is a comedy and very good fun.” 
EDWARD CRICKMAY (Sunday Referee): “A moving 
comedy ... the two chief characters seem fashioned 

out of life itself.” 


MISS MACKAY 


MARGARET BEHRENS. 7/6 net. 
MORNING POST: “ Mrs. Behrens is in her most enter- 
taining vein ... an excellent entertainment.” 


GLASGOW HERALD: “ Davina Mackay is oddly charm- 
ing, and it is good to know that she lives to delight 
another day.” 


MIDNIGHT LOVE 


SYDNEY HORLER. 7/6 net. 

NEWS-CHRONICLE: “A mad rush of head-long 
humour.” 

TRUTH: “This riotously mirthful piece of farcical 


extravagance ... a scream from first to last and an 
enjoyable scream, tov.” 


THE BORGIA CABINET 
J. S. FLETCHER. 7/6 net. 


EVENING STANDARD: “Up to the neck in suspicious 
circumstances. .. . Mr. Fletcher has all the efliciency 
that we expect of him.” 

EDWARD CRICKMAY (Sunday Referee): “ Mr. Fletcher 


adds yet another success to his long list of thrillers.” 


THE OPAL MURDER CASE 
BERYL SYMONS. 7/6 net. 


What was the mystery attached to the string of opals in 
whose wake tragedy forever stalked? It is a story 
that sets out to thrill, grip and baffle, and it succeeds 
admirably in its purpose. 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE 


LILIAN CLIFFORD. 7/6 net. 
EDWARD CRICKMAY (Sunday Referee): “A moving 


story ... her narrative rings true, and the effect of 
truth is heightened by the excellent character drawing.” 


THE MANSFIELD MYSTERY 
J. C. LENEHAN. 7/6 net. 


This is a book that will be relished by all who like to pit 
their skill against that of the author in an endeavour 
to unravel his carefully conceived plot. It is a book 
to baffle you. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 
3 YORK STREET, S.W. 1. 
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Saturnin, with which he is said to have sounded the death his No. 8 (cities and slums). Mr. Garnett’s story opens 
knell of the “ moderns,” and to have restored sanity to with that extraordinary circumstantial artfulness of which 
French literature, without any loss of subtlety. Marie Galante, he is a master, and which would prepare us for anything 

by Jacques Deval, is a striking book, with Panama as a_ Actually we get a midsummer story of embarrassment whic) 
setting, and a cocolte as the heroine. Marcelle Capi, in Des we could have accepted without such skilled preamble, It 


Hommes Passérent, writes of life in a village behind the front is very good, but—. And what was the point of getting on 

line during the War. ROSALIND CONSTABLE, of Mr. Garnett’s juniors in the world of letters to write an 

introduction ? It is very nicely done, but a contemporay 

* or a senior would, we feel, have carried.greater weight, 4 

Short Stories any rate, Mr. Collier’s story in itself would . oa 

The Furnival Books. No. 9, A Terrible Day. By David justification for the whole series. 

Garnett. No. 10, The Wild Swan. By Liam O'Flaherty. ** Mr. George Birmingham ”’ should te an excellent judge 
i sce = ca ailine "aucaae abiraaid of the Irish short story, and, on the mellower, Handy- -Andy 
10s. 6d. each.) : side, he discharges his task with credit. The earlier storie J 

Irish Short Stories. Edited by George A. Birmingham. (Faber are well chosen, and a good many of the later. Mr. Edmung 

and Faber. 7s. 6d.) Downey's Retort Discourteous was an admirable choice; 


"The Best Short oe nee (Ost Ne. i English, Ne, 2 Ameri- Was Lisheen Races—but why only one Somerville and Ross} 

‘ can. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d. each.) It is a pity that the editor has so limited himself. ¥, 
Sargasso Sea. By Donn Byrne. | (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) O'Flaherty needs at least three stories to exhibit the rang 
Pandora’s Box. By Stephen McKenna, (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) of his genius. So, for that matter, does the editor, who 


THE four Furnival Books listed above complete the series of peed not be so anxious to disclaim the choice of his own 
twelve issued by Messrs. Joiner and Steele, who are to be The Deputation. If it had not been included, he simply would 
congratulated on a most interesting and satisfactory enter- pot have done his job. With the more serious of the newer 
prise. Whatever may be said against the practice of issuing writers he is less happy. Mr. Corkery could be much better 
limited editions, there can be no doubt that the Furnival  yepresented, and there are serious omissions. Where, for 
Books are among the best of the kind. Delightful in appear-  jnstance, is Mr. O’Donnell? Where is Mr. O’Faolain’ 
ance, handy to hold, and beautifully printed, they are value Anq_ unpardonable omission, where is Mr. Frank O'Connor} 
for money not only as literature but as books: and this isa yf jg only fair to add that otherwise the list is comprchensive, 


rare virtue. As literature, this year’s batch are not perhaps ranging from Mr. Yeats and Lord Dunsany to Samuel Lover 
as impressive as some of their predecessors, but one of them and Mr. Lynn Doyle. 


fights with Mr. Hanley’s volume for first place in the series. The anonymous editor of the Scottish selection has been 
"Mhic ic | J Hy ral Y 4 ae y ; ‘ 2YV PO . ees : * ~ vO 
This is Mr. Collier s Green Thoughts, in conce ption and execu- wiser, giving us two stories each by Scott, Stevenson, Neil 
tion a really brilliant short story. Every technical difficulty unro, and Mr. Neil M. Gunn. Mr. Gunn ‘comes off as wel 
is surmounted, and the end is as satisfying as it is ingenious. g, anybody in the volume. How well he writes! Hoy 
The writing is better controlled than in His Monkey Wife, perfectly his background is assimilated before a word is se 
with a generous eulogy of which Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s intro- gown! Thrawn Janet makes its effect as well as ever, and 
duction is principally occupied. The first of Miss Benson’s Mr, Linklater and Mr. George Blake bear themselves wel 
. IEC if MP < Terv ; ‘vay v © . . . . . . 
three stories, Tchotl, is very good indeed, but Christmas jn their distinguished company. Both these collections are 
x snuitec 0 aric a] Y lev € ; ic 
Formula invites comparison with Mr. Huxley, and it is good, and the publishers are to be congratulated upon an 
unfortunate that the climax of A Dream is identical, almost interesting venture. 
word for word, with the climax of a story by Sir Arthur Mr. O’Brien has been at his work since 1915, and his record 
Conan Doyle. Mr. Geoffrey West writes a long and rather  j, honourable. He has made at least three writers, and 
pompous introduction. Surely the audience at which the discovered many more. If he errs, it is on the side of 
books are aimed can be trusted to have heard of Miss Benson enthusiasm: and time rectifies this sort of error more quickly 
and to know something about her. The Wild Swan is an_ than the other. The English volume contains many good 
excellent example of Mr. O'Flaherty s No. 1 manner (birds, stories, notably those of Miss Daphne Du Maurier, Mr. 
beasts, and fishes). It shows, again and again, the amazing Kathleen Coyle (very good indeed), and Mr. H. A. Manhood. 
vividness of his imagination. Mr. Rhys Davies’ Blodwen remains in the mind, though its 
* They churned the brown water with their plunging feet, so that — eonelusion is foregone from the first page. ‘There is only 
the little water fowl fled in terror, like little black rocks skidding one story which should not have been included, a weak 
. , © , 


over the river to the distant banks.” fort by Lady El Smith ‘ 1 aan teh 
: Eee ‘ suAe sane effort by Lady Eleanor Smith, not nearly up to her best form. 
It Was The Devil’s Work is a good story in his No. 2 manner __ ,,, in Nasi nee Abii: 
(he American volume is far more experimental than the 


Oe RE ee ee ee re ee English, but on close examination it becomes apparent 
that most of the experimentation is formal only. When 
boiled down, many of these stories are revealed as the old 
The current number of the | goods in a new wrapper. Not all of them, however. The 

a - American short story is evidently in for a healthy period of 
“BRITISH RUSSIAN GAZETTE” development. Meanwhile, Miss Kay Boyle and Mr. Louk 

ns aS ee | Bromfield very ably represent the older forms. 

SIR GEORGE PAISH There is nothing»much to say about Mr. Donn Byrne's 
on | short stories. ‘* Glamorous ” would appear to be the tradi: 
BRITISH-RUSSIAN OPPORTUNITIES — | _ tional adjective, and it can hardly be bettered: At its best 
eae his writing is vivid and full of colour. At its worst, it is still 
full of colour, but not at all vivid. Altogether the effect is 
as of a coloured cinematograph film, with here and there 4 
sensation sharply communicated and a voice detaching itself 
clearly from the crowd. Nor is there much to say, at this date, 
about Mr. Stephen McKenna. According to him, Pandora's 
box contained lipstick, powder, and compromising letters. He 
writes of the smart world, better than, but not so skilfully as 





a 





OTHER CONTENTS INCLUDE:— | 
MEDICAL CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA | 
by Dr. L. HADEN GUEST 
NEW PLAYS IN MOSCOW 
by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
MOSCOW LETTER 
fron WALTER DURANTY 





The “ British Russian Gazette” (now in its twelfth year of Mr. Frankau: neither so well nor so skilfully as Mr. Arlen: 
publication) 1 ntirely Britis kon ned and controlled, It: . . r i . > 
oli “" is no A joan ee co mttaer ti - feta des Reneé “a with more penetrat ion than Mr. Alec W augh : less virtuously 
promote an improvement of British-Russian relations, than Sir Philip Gibbs. He is readable, adroit, lively : and 

Published Monthly: Price 6d.; 8/- per annum post free. | he has his reward. 
Send for a specimen copy to the Fn a nn a 











Direct subscribers who 4 are e changing their addresses are asked © 
to notify the Spec TATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY F 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper his ¥ 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
* BRITISH RUSSIAN GAZETTE & TRADE OUTLOOK,” 
Walter House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 1180. 
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Disarmament ! 
EVERYMAN’S 
N THE DRAGON’S TEETH: A _ Study 
LI BRA RY of War and Peace 
By MAJ.-GEN. J. F. C., FULLER 10s. net 
The Glasgow Herald: “ This is a full, rich, stimulating and 
irritating book. . . . In so richly various a survey of tariffs, 
religion, tactics, economics, and revolution there is muck to 
surprise and to annoy, but nothing is negligible. . . . This 
book Angel re <a pow for its vivacity and impatience are 
aspects of a lively minc 
WHAT YOU CAN GET ACROSS NEW GUINEA from the 
FOR A FLORIN Fly to the Sepik 
All the poetic wealth of Keats By IVAN F. CHAMPION. With an Introduction 
: l 
All the Tragedies of Shakespeare by SIR HUBERT MURRAY, Lieut.-Governor of 
e Tange ‘ : . Papua. 38 illustrations and a map 15s. net 
Tr, who A complone wostt 'T. the imagination of This simple but engrossing narrative of adventure, endur- 
is own ickens, Balzac, Tolstoi, or Rabelais snes and scientific observ: ation describes what Sir Hubert 
wah te rhilowsbies of Plato, Aristotle, or pry Msp ee dy meg gg one Te ag expan 
. Francis governed from Port Moresby. 
> Thewer Th 
he life story of Napoleon, Queen 
better Elizabeth, Mahomet, or Gladstone AN EDITOR LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
Te, for : : r : . re 
He A voyage to the Hebrides with Dr. One Unprejudiced View of the Land of the 
lain 3 Johnson, or to the court of Kubla Soviets 
ynnor } Khan with Marco Polo 
ensive, The intimate acquaintance of such men By RAY LONG 3s. 6d. net 
lowe as Lamb, Izaak Walton, De Quincey, e Russia— ions tg and posters everywhere ' advertiaion 
. : F ommunism—radio loudspeakers every two or three blocks 
Goethe, Montaigne, or Swift shouting Communism—censorship and secret service guarding 
Communism. Russia—no unemployment problem—no food 
S$ been % These and some 850 other delights wie vision cards—no_ traffic irohiem because almost no 
n, Neil and experiences can be had in Every- prong say Ag ™ = oe = Raasie z creda 
as well man’s Library, *‘our standard collec- machine moving relentlessly to the climax of the Five-Year 
tion of literary classics’? (vide Times Plan. Can they beat us in the economic race 
Ho : y 
7 Literary Supplement, 12.11.31). The $ 
1S set price of all the volumes in Eyeryman’s STATECRAFT 
Tr, and Library is 2s. net each (except the 15 , S Te 
ape Reference volumes, 2s. 6d.). They By W. J. SANDERSON &s. 6d. net 
may be obtained at any bookshop. This book sets forth the purpose of national life not as a 
NS are theory or doctrine, but as an analysis of the motive which 
on ae has ins page ge prog ees race. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for the serious study of politics as one of the exact 
WHAT YoU CAN GET sciences and the most important of all the arts, 
a FOR NOTHING REV. WILLIAM COLE 
and F ad aoe 
ide af A sixty-four - page descriptive list of The Blecheley Diary, 1765-67 
wick | ge = abe Library may be had, post 16s. net 
, ee, on request to the publishers, +e bs Ssilaiats 26 > STOKES 
- good J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10 Bedford [ied from the aignt — by vd G6. oe 
Mn Street, W.C.2. This is in itself a minia- With cn Introduction by HELEN WADDELL, 
saa ture guide to literature, for Everyman’s Spectator: “ Those of us who read with delight last year 
r Library contains 880 volumes of the the diary of his visit to Paris will rejoice to meet him again 
gh its were greatest literature, embracing in his own country. 
; only the most important, the most delightful, Nes z 
ab the most masterly works of all times FICTION 
weak eng 
pati and all countries. 
p * 5 nla 
ie: STRAW-FEET 
aaa SIX NEW VOLUMES By JOHN BRANDANE 7s. 6d. net 
, Times: “ When he is at Aros—one of the Western Isles— 
When JUST READY Mr. Brandane invests his writing with a att poetic fervour 
ie old and considerable beauty . » » His delineation of the spy 
The REMINISCENCES of Thomas Carlyle ie ntooeres 
—the only edition in print. yt ror _— , 
iod of E CABIN IN THE CO 
Loui ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—a repre- — ' “— 
‘ sentative anthology of 39 tales. By H. H. KROLL 7s. 6d. net 
vrne’ JONATHAN WILD, Fielding’ . high- in yyy ae o's oo be: Deep t Pat srt aan olauae 
N ‘ e 0 ere eac €. cc < in 
: ’ wayman novel, and his Voyage to tion is still sufficient to itself... . The racial and class anti- 
tradi- Lisbon; in one volume. Feongg one gp fb ny in living characters whom the author 
» Thee 1as by heart and at heart... is story will live on the 
s best OBLOMOV, by Goncharov. “ One of bookshelf which contains Mark Twatn's Hucklet ch Finn.” 
s still the “7 great novels in the world.” — 
iad Arnold Bennett. 7 2 rAG 
ect is : THE SIEGE OF PLEASURE 
ails THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR, by wae fl pret | 
itself Spenser, and all his shorier poems. & henge 5 HAMILTON, Author — “ The 
date GUDRUN, the great companion saga P va tee J “y er ae ei ne _ 
’ ° ° iFRALD Govutp in Le server: “ The story of how Je 
: to the Nibelungenlied. of ‘The Midnight Bell’ came _ to fall rl Senceeses 4 
lora’s 
H prostitution is grim, sarcastic, an the deeper issues of 
s. He ° pathos are no more than implied; but the reticence 
be bed (7 AY ee 4 M4 bd od essential of the artistic method. ‘Particularly’ a is 
| ° 64 \\ a 
'V as, =>\\ pA Ve oe Hamilton on the eben Dinnes 9 intoxication and the touching 
rlen: NY bewilderments of disordered life, 
= E E S THE STORY OF LELAND GAY 
V R : : 1AT J By A. R. WEEKES 7s. Od. net 
<oulgee an Liverpool Pest: we beautifully-written tale. . The 
i a narrative always holds one, and towards the end it is deep 
asked 4 [ IBRAR Y moving. ... | must pay a sincere tribute to the t is deeply 
NAY the characterisation. . . . A novel to be commended with 
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New Novels 


THE MANOR HOUSE. By Netta Syrett. (Geoffrey Bles. 
7s. 6d.)—The War-wounded hero, ensnared by the false 
love and blind (until the last chapter but one) to the 
true, has a familiar look; but Miss Syrett conducts him 
through an ingenious maze of melodramatic complications, 
which make a brisk, if unconvincing, story. 

FANTASTIC TRAVELLER. By Maude Meagher. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)}—David Martin escaped from the tedium 
of life into a world of magnificent day-dreams. Mary 
will be glad to follow him; many will prefer the tedium, 

THE MISTRESS. By Gideon Clark. (Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d.)—Dorothy Garrard, a young schoolmistress, with 
some reluctance took the step that entitled her to shed a 
syllable and Mr. Clark to give his placid but truthful 
book an equivocal title. 

STRAW-FEET. By John Brandane. (Constable. 7s. 6d.). 
—The man with straw in his boots kept crossing Dr. 
Finlay MacLeod’s path, in the Hebrides and then jin 
France during the War. Mr. Brandane loves the High- 
lands, and tells a good spy story. 

A PRINCE OF ROMANCE. By Roland Pertwee. (Heine- 
mann. ‘1s. 6d.)—Three morganatic romances in Syrilla, 
two tragic, the third, despite an iron Dictator and 
thanks to his daughter, happy. Gallantly, and with an 
eye to film rights, Prince Denzil succeeds in restoring to 
Syrilla the “ blue, pink and orange.” Chromatic but 
unconvincing. 

GULFS. By Lieut.-Col. Noel Craig. (Herbert Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.)—Between America and this country there is a 
great gulf fixed. Colonel Craig attempts to bridge it with 
the planks of a British officer and a heroine from the 
Middle West. In spite of a lack of economy in his 
methods, he achieves an effective colour and, in the latter 
half, a splendid pace. 

THE AFFAIRS OF MEN. By John Hastings Turner. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Scene: East of Suez. Dramatis 
personae: One Pillar of the British Empire, One Junior 
Ditto, One Educated Half-Caste, One Native Girl, One 
Comic Hotel-Keeper, One Wicked Peer and One Vamp. 
Chorus of Soldiers and Natives. The plot is even cruder 
than usual. But the dialogue goes with a swing, and the 
not-too-exacting reader will find no ground for complaint, 


Current Literature 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR 
: By Kenneth Wiggins . Porter 

Tne Harvard University Press has begun a series of studies 
in the business history of America with a formidable life of 
John Jacob Astor, in two volumes, by Kenneth Wiggins Porter 
(60s.). Astor was the first of the great American millionaires. 
He made the bulk of his money in the first really stable period 
of peace which the new Republic enjoyed, in the years after 
the end of the war of 1812. He made it in all kinds of trading 
operations, beginning with the fur trade, and passing on to 
China and Pacific trade in general. When, however, he had 
made what was in those days a large fortune, he turned away 
from trade and devoted his attention to investment in land. 
At first he chose land in the far-away West, but finding this 
comparatively unprofitable, he turned to the systematic 
purchase of the upper part of Manhattan Island. These pur- 
chases were very profitable, even in the original Astor’s life- 
time, but even he can hardly have foreseen that he was buying 
what would be in less than_a.century’s time by far the most 
valuable land in the whole world. Thus was founded the 
gigantic fortune of the house of Astor, which, unlike many 
American accumulations, has been preserved from generation 
to generation, and is still to-day one of the great—and one of 
the most solid—of American fortunes. 


THE OLD NORSE SAGAS 
By Halvdan Koht 

Poetry flourished so astonishingly in Iceland, during the 
early years of colonization, that it became almost a national 
profession. Every second Icelander going abroad, as Mr. Koht 
tells us in The Old Norse Sagas (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
proved a poet and won the favour of the Kings of Norway by 
his poems. In fact, for a couple of centuries poetry was the 
only article exported from Iceland. In such a soil the art of 
story-telling quickly throve. Mr. Koht’s lecture-chapters will 
appeal to English readers who have been disconcerted by the 
highly specialized descriptions of fighting which crowd famous 
stories such as the sagas of Gisli.and Burnt Njal. He shows 
how the sagas sprang from the desire of an isolated people 
for news. But news had to be shaped into a lively and 
pleasing form. Event or gossip of great doings was knit into 
episodes, and the episodes were woven into a complete story 
of serial nature, which was recited, for many nights, around 
the winter's fire. The art of the saga makers, their treatment 








of plot and of character, is analysed. There is an exc 
chapter on Snorri Sturluson, the composer of the Eddg yj 
was a poetic host in himself: a regular Sir Walter Scott, 
the early thirteenth century, he recovered the northes 
past and was, in a sense, the first of modern historians 
THE SECRET DOSSIER 
By Viadimir Orloff 
M. Vladimir Orloff tells us, in The Secret Dossier (Hy 
8s. 6d.), that in Tsarist days he was an examining magistyy 
and in that capacity interrogated Dzerzhinsky, afterwan 
notorious as head of the Cheka, and Myasoyedoff, who dur 
the War was executed asa spy. When the Bolshevik Revol 
tion broke out he joined a ‘ White ” organization, and fo} F 
sake took work under the Cheka, thus saving many live | 
Found out at last, he fled ; first to Wrangel’s army, where} f 
directed counter-espionage ; then to Berlin, where in bi = 
own peculiar and very Russian way he works still again 
Bolshevism. It is a strange tale, strangely told in a je v 
style. But it is not without parallel: in the recent pag 
there is the case of Azeff; and in the present the cage , 


Bazhanoff. In the accuracy of M. Orloff’s detail, particuly 
about Comintern work abroad, there is circumstantial evide 
for the truth of at any rate a part of his story, T 
IS GOD A FRENCHMAN ? th 
By Friedrich Sieburg es 
When M. Briand apostrophizes France as the “soldier ¢ p 


peace,” he states, all unwittingly, the dilemma of the preset. 
day world. For no one is more hungry for peace than yoy 
twentieth-century Frenchman, the epitome of all the bourgegi at 
virtues ; yet the conception of “ peace” as a French py. m 
quisite, an established set of circumstances which must } 


defended by force against the onward stream of life, carr - 
with it its own condemnation. ‘This lesson is underlined wit 
a charming persiflage such as only a few foreigners acquire ly c 
living among French people by Friedrich Sieburg, the auth dle 


of Is God a Frenchman? or The Gospel of St. Joan (Cap, e 
10s. 6d.). Herr Sieburg evidently loves France—perhaps lit 
awoman. But his appreciation of the Frenchman’s indonit- 
able individualism and unequalled sense of values does no 
blind him to the fact that the mystical Nationalism whid 
goes with the French monopoly ‘of * civilization” is th 
despair of those of us who have not had the good fortune tol¢ 
born French, but are imbued with a determination to livei 
the light of—and by means. of—international co-operation 
He has written a delightful book which everyone with a sparkd 
interest in the world as it is to-day should read. The litanyd 
reasons “why I am writing about France” can only k 
described as impayable (for which there is no English equivalent) 
The translation by Mr. Alan Harris is very good. 

HISTORY OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA TO THE 

MACEDONIAN CONQUEST 
By Professor Olmstead 

Professor Olmstead, who holds the chair of Oriental Histonfq - 
at Chicago, and is favourably known for his history of Assyti 
has written a valuable History of Palestine and Syria to! 
Macedonian Conquest (Scribner, 30s.) in which the Egyptian 
Assyrian and Hittite sources and the results of excavation 
in Palestine are fully utilized to introduce and_ supplemel 
the Old Testament narratives. He covers a much long 
period, but treats the archaeological material in less detal 
than Professor Garstang in his memorable new book. Pr 
fessor Olmstead describes the country well, and _ his eat 
chapters on the prehistoric era show a close study of the wo 
done at Gezer and elsewhere. Possibly he is a little too defy Gf 
matic about the alleged connexion of the Philistines wil 















TI 
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-—-—- 


Crete ; the latest view is adverse to it. But his narratives Fro 
in the main clear and sound, and throws a flood of light on tl 
Biblical narrative. His commendation of Ahab as the la 
great King of Israel is a case in point. The volume is noté r 
worthy for the excellence of its photographic illustration i 


some two hundred in all, which give a vivid idea of the archaet 
logical remains found in Palestine by recent expeditions. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN Ss’ 

By Karel Capek. 

Mr. Karel Capek’s Letters from Spain (Geoffrey Bles, 5s.) Wi T 

delight many readers, not particularly because they are tiie 

profound or acute picture of the country, though there 

many shrewd and penetrating passages, but because of tii 

ease and wit of the author’s style, and not least of the lim Ti 
sketches with which he decorates his text. Some of th 
sketches of views seen from the train, in particular, bring 0 


that element of caricature which is Mr. Capek’s truest vel A 
His impressions are not those of the artist or the scholar, g0U99 wor 
below the surface to the hidden realities of national life : M8] man 


are those of a cosmopolite, impressionable, witty and loqu 
cious, sharing with those whom he flatters by treating them 
his friends the garnerings of his latest summer tour. The rea] T, 
will usually be sufficiently flattered and amused to enjoy # 
reading, though it may leave behind it no lasting impressié 

It is a book to be grateful for, as relief from the studied ™ 
tures of the professional literary guide, 
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THE USE 
OF THE SELF 


¥ 


F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


quthor of “Constructive Conscious Control of the 
Individual,” ete. 


With a Preface by Professor John Dewey 
6s. net 
This book should be of the greatest benefit to 


the present generation. To be successful it is 
essential to have the fullest control of our 










ISABELLA OF 
SPAIN 


By WILLIAM WALSH 











Tells of the union of Castile and Aragon; of 
the war with Granada and the Re-conquest 
of Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition; 
of Columbus and the discovery of America. 


(Second Impression, 640 pp. 15/- net) 







The Book Society recommends it. 





J. B. Priestley: “ tt takes its place beside 
Mr. Guedalla’s ‘The Duke.’ ” 


The Spectator: “* Well informed, sympa- 
thetic, spirited in style, and as absorb- 
ing as any novel,” 












THE SATIN SLIPPER, © by Paut 


Claudel, “ will surely be counted among 









the great creative works of our time.” 
(Evelyn Underhill, in the Spectator) ; 
“ deliberately challenges for itself a place 
among the highest.” (Times Lit. Sup.). 

8/6 net. 
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soldier ¢f powers; yet the majority through lack of control 
Ag: are unable to express themselves completely or 
bourges adjust themselves satisfactorily to their environ- 
nich per ment. The author shows that this is due to their 
Taust b misdirection of the use of their physical and 
ined vid mental mechanisms, and he describes with 
quire by commendable lucidity the technique he has 
re author developed by means of which this misdirection 
noel can be changed to a satisfactory direction of the 
ne 8 l a) 2 ~ > ie . 
indonil use of themselves, 
does nol 
mM. whieh 
> is thy METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
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“So much for Booking *em.” 


THROUGH THE BOX OFFICE 
WINDOW: Memories of Fifty Years at the 


Haymarket Theatre. 


THE 


| Historey - 
Pre By W. H. LEVERTON (“ Bill’). In collaboration 
‘ia to td with J. B. BootH (author of “Old Pink ’Un 


gyptiaa, Days ’’) and with a foreword by MariE TEMPEST. 
vavationg §=sdDemy 8vo, fully illustrated by AUBREY HAMMOND, 


” GeorcE BELCHER, PHIL May, etc. 15s. net. 
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3 NEW LAURIE NOVELS 
GOD HAVE MERCY ON ME! 


From the Diaries of a Lost Soul. 
By O. W. (author of ‘‘ No Bed of Roses’’). Crown 
7s. 6d. net. 





A sociological document of the greatest importance. The stark 








ser simplicity of its narration has the cleansing effect ef a work of art. 
ons. 

STRANGE BROTHER. 
- By Brain Nites. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
bags hg extraordinary dramatic life story of an intermediate man 
héau mon the dividing line between the two sexes. 
e of thy 
thei] THE VILLAGE POMPADOUR. 
ring 0 By JoAN Conquest. Crown 8ve, 7s. 6d. net. 
st vel 


: A real English love story of a beautiful village 
aT, GORE woman who was wooed in turn by every class of 
fe :t " man, 

1 loq 
them # 

crag) | WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
Io 24/26 WATER LANE, 


yressiol 


ied rap LONDON, E.C.4. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


RIDDLES 
SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


“The layman will find this book a 
master key to mysteries he fancied 
were beyond him.”’—Everyman, 


10s. 6d. 


THE POLITICS OF 
NAVAL 


DISARMAMENT 
GIOVANNI ENGELY 


“This is a volume of the highest 
value to everyone who will attend or 
wish to understand the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva.” 

Week-end Review. 


15s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 
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The Modern Home 


[We. shail be pleqsed to reply to any inquiries arising. from the articles we publis: h on the Modern Home ‘page. fi 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home ~ 
; ; Page” written in the left-hand corner of the envelope.} hon: 


The Treatment of Damp | a 


Damp walls are very much more than a menace to the 
decorations ; they are perhaps the gravest domestic danger 
to health that we are liable to encounter in these days of 
Sanitary and Food Inspectors. Unfortunately, one is liable 
to estimate their disadvantages entirely in terms of damaged 
wailpaper and to ignore the less obvious but far more serious 
possibilities of damage to ourselves. Rheumatism—to which 
are attributed many cases of heart disease in later life—and 
various pulmonary disorders can all be traced to their baneful 
influence ; in addition to which they produce a definitely 
depressing atmosphere in any house where their presence is 
tolerated. One can safely say that a cure is always possible 
in any house that is not actually falling to pieces. The cost 
must vary widely in different cases; but a really careful 
investigation of the causes will often point to some remedy 
far less expensive than might have been anticipated. 


In the first place, a clear distinction must be made between 
damp which is the result of condensation and that which has 
actually penetrated through walls or roof, Given certain 
atmospheric conditions, condensation must be looked for on 
any cold, imporous surface such as paint, washable distemper 
{which I dislike for this reason) and, of course, glass or marble 
—particularly in any room which is not constantly heated. 
In this respect flatted paint is preferable to oil-bound. Occa- 
sionally one finds instances where an attempt has been made 
to cure a genuinely damp wall by stripping the plaster away 
and replacing it with cement. When this is papered it is 
found to be as damp as before, and the cement is held to be 
at fault. This by no means follows. In all probability the 
cement is perfectly water-tight, and the damp now showing 
is the result of condensation on its cold, non-absorbent surface. 
A thin skimming of plasterers’ lime putty should have been 
put on before papering for the cure to have been effective. 
Condensation is a natural process which can only be cireum- 
vented by the avoidance of cold, impervious surfaces in our 
houses or by keeping rooms and passages warm and well- 
ventilated. The capacity of air to carry moisture varies 
according to its temperature: and this is an explanation of 
those warm, damp days which are usually described as 
“mugey.” As the temperature falls, it reaches a point 
(known as “ dew-point ”’) at which the air can no longer hold 
its moisture, and this is deposited on any colder solid, where, 
if it cannot soak in, it becomes visible. It is obvious that the 
eure of dampness from this source calls for remedies no more 
drastic than those I have suggested. 


Structural dampness may be a more serious matter. It is 
gratifying to reflect that modern building methods can 
achieve greater immunity from damp with four inches of 
concrete than was possible to our ancestors with walls three 
feet thick or more. The great flaw in their practice was their 
failure to use the damp-course ; for the most part they seem 
to have been ignorant of the law of capillary attraction, which 
recognizes the fact, among others, that if a porous body such 
as a brick is allowed to stand in a shallow dish of water it will 
gradually become saturated far above the level of the liquid. 
The damp-course, which is a thin layer of waterproof material 
laid between two of the lowest courses of bricks in a building 
to prevent this process of absorption, is rarely found in any 
building more than a hundred years old, and has only been 
in general use for a much shorter period. Any case in which 
the damp appears to spread upwards from the ground-level 
points to a faulty or absent damp-course, and nothing that 
can be done to the outside of the house is likely to effect a 
eure. The insertion of a damp-course in an existing house 
is an expensive and troublesome business, necessitating the 
gradual cutting-away and relaying of at least two courses of 
bricks right round the house below the floor-level. In such a 
case it may well be Icss expensive to waterproof the walls 
inside to a height above which the damp will not rise. If the 
damp-course is there, but has some defect such as a crack due 


to some slight subsidence of the foundations, it should by 
great matter to effect a local repair. ag 
If one-knows what to expect, it is usually possible toy 
the causes of damp from the situation of the patches in whiq 
it first appears, and so to prescribe a remedy. One 
source of mischief, for which the damp-course itself may | 
wrongly blamed, is the presence of soil resting against ty 
outer wall above the level of this. Many gardeners will thi) 
nothing of banking up a bed quite six inches above it, yiy 
the result that the damp has free access to the wall well aby 
the barrier that has been carefully provided to keep it dow, 
There should really be six inches clearance in a downway 
direction so that any splashes from the ground may strike {} 
wall well below the line. Where these precautions have bey 
neglected for many years the lower bricks may have becon 
porous through the continued action of rain and frost, andj 
may then be necessary to run a cement plinth, perhaps twely 
inches high, along the bottom of the wall affected. Thi 
should be tucked well between the bricks at the top an 
should be sharply bevelled. Before deciding that this j 
needed, however, several months should be allowed for tly 
wall to dry out after the first remedial steps have been take) 


Odd patches of damp appearing on the inside of a wilh 
unconnected with the positions of windows, eaves or chimneyf 


must mean that re-pointing is needed or that the bricks hay 
perished and become porous. In the latter case it is quit 
possible that re-pointing alone will enable them to fulfil tha 
function. 
If it is done 


wards. ** over-arm,” the result is a narny 


horizontal ledge along the top edge of every brick, on whith 
the water can lic. Cement mortar may be used with advange 
If, in spi 
of re-pointing (and the replacement of any obviously faulyp 
bricks) the wall continues damp, the bricks themselves mf 
be deemed no longer capable of keeping out the weather, any 
These nel 


tage, but it is rather more expensive than lime. 


steps must be taken to render them less porous. 
be neither expensive nor noticeable. G. M. Bounpruney, 
(To be continued.) 


Travel 


It is important that the pointing be done in suf 
a way that the face of the mortar slopes downwards and of 





Supplementary Cruise Notes 


In last week’s issue we reviewed the Spring Cruises to tie 
Mediterranean arranged by some of the leading steamsiify 
companies, and we append below further details which hig 


since been received. 
R.M.S.P. Line. 


Southampton. Fares from 38 gns. The ‘ Atlantis ’ sails fm 
Southampton on May 13th (18 days). visiting Tangier, Napl 
Spezia, Genoa, Palma, Lisbon, Bordeaux, 
Passengers may disembark at Naples for an excursion | 
Rome and rejoin the ship at Genoa. Fares from 28 gns. 
Cunard Line. 
March 12th (21 days), visiting Madeira, North Africa, Sp 
and the Mediterranean. Fares from 42 gns. The * Laconi 
sails again on April 5th (16 days), visiting Spain, Not 
Africa, Canary Isles and Portugal. Fares from 32 gns. 
P. and O. Line. Apart from the Mediterranean crus 
referred to last week, the company have arranged spe 
taster and Whitsun tours as follows : To Gibraltar, Marsetli 
and back, leaving London on: March 18th (14 days) ! 
March 24th (15 days). Fares: 1st saloon, £22; 2nd saloo 
£16. To Gibraltar only, leaving London. on March 1f 
(14 days) or March 24th (8 days). Fares: Ist saloon, lf 
2nd saloon, £12. To Gibraltar, Marseilles and back on May® 
(14 days) or May 18th (14 days). Fares: Ist saloon, 
2nd saloon, £16 (May 13th); 2nd saloon and tourist ci 
£14 (May 6th). To Gibraltar only and back on May ® 
(14 days) or May 13th (14 days). Fares: Ist saloon, ais 


2nd saloon, £12 (May 13th); 2nd saloon and tourist Ca 


£10 10s. 


The ‘ Atlantis’ sails from Southampto 
on April 16th (21 days), visiting Lisbon, Algiers, Palermp 
Kotor, Dubrovnik, Venice, La Goulette (for Tunis), Gibraliay 


Southamptoyy 


The * Laconia’ sails from Southampton 
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EGYPT MALTA NAPLES 
PALMA MADEIRA SPAIN 
PORTUGAL NORWAY the 
NORTHERN CAPITALS etc 


PLEASURE CRUISES 







































trike th May 6—Connantinople, Ashene, Sa, a " 
ei lara gee "| ELECTRIC P & ©) SHIPS 
4 my 1 days. From 35 guineas, 





























t, and i May 28—Monte Carlo, Majorca, te VICEROY OF INDIA 20,000 tons 
vel iy rom guineas, 
s twel hd 20 Norway, Bakic c she _ STRATHNAVER a STRATHAIRD 22,500 tons 
d. Thy days, From 34 guineas, Silent, swift and still in their passage through the 
top ani Aus. 13-Malt, Egypt, Naples. seas, the beautiful White Sisters, ‘‘ Strathnaver”’ 
+ this ie days. Prose "oa guineas, and ‘‘Strathaird,’’ ” 23,000 tons ef power and beauty,” fresh 
f Aus.20-Lihon, Madeira, Morocce, ec. from their maiden voyages, will join the ‘‘ Vieeroy 
lor thy 3 days. From 24 guineas. of India,’’ already beloved of sea travellers, in the 
n taken Aug. aie apa, Vere. Oeinata. te P&O Summer Cruising Service of 1932. 
ta wil Sep. 3--Momte Carl, Naples Alsirs, de COME CRUISING — BOOK EARLY — NOMINAL DEPOSIT 
hininey, { rom 28 guineas. For descriptive picture handbook apply 
, Sep. 10—Mo ht Sait . 
ca ao e-em Oe ples tat P&O CRUISES 
mal 4, ~COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
in sulle 
and oun 
narroy, 
on which 
h advanie 
a 
ves mis + 
if! MVERY RECORD 
ese nee 
REY, & mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his Gramophone e 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any The 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 7 lvl 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 
CS by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of B O O k S 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 


Ss to tM | the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 


eamstif® | to any part of the world. 

ai All the new books pub- 
ramp RECORDS ON APPROVAL lished this Spring which 
Palern To moe the convenience of somhemmes® renting are reviewed or adver- 
‘ibraltah out- -of-town, new records may be orderec < eye 9 
ils f . “on approval,” subject to return of unwanted tisedin The Spectator 
Napa records within 4 days. or in any other paper 
amptoup Note: This approval offer does not apply to can be purchased 


rsion overseas customers. 


through the nearest 

W.H.S. Bookshop or 

Railway Station Book- 
stall. 


oh All the newest and best 


» 1 RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


» Nor may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
} cru Gramophone establishment in Europe. 

5p ? , - ‘ 
[arseill Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 


lays) & Write for lists and full information, 


“3|  @fredlmhof.. 


ch 18 
yn, £18 
May & 
on, Estab. 1845. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W. ss | 2 


st cli 
May 
7 Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 
; eee a a ee ee ee he a a a 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents: Booksellers: Stationers 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, W.C. 2 
yn, £18 
st cia 
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HEALTH COLUMN 

















j no signs of a break in the clouds. 








Genatosan Ltd., 
Loughborough. 





Stop it right away 
with WULFING BRAND 
FORMAMINT. 


WULFING BRAND Formamint 
destroys the infectious germs 
in mouth and throat, thus 
curing Sore Throat and prevent- 
ing infectious diseases such as: 


INFLUENZA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 
SCARLET FEVER, 


etc. 





WULFING BRAND 


FORMAMINT 


Of all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 











CONSTIPATION 


brings DISEASE! 


Re-educate the system 
in Nature’s own way— 
take 


TABLET FORM 


IN 









® ¢ 
“a pott™ 


Obtainable 
atall 
Chemists 

Write for free booklet 


SPENCER & CO., Svle Agents, 
20 Queen Street, Hammersmith, W. 6. 
= 


B g 

The misery of Sleeplessness 
Without drugs or exercises, without danger or delay. 

Write for FREE COPY of the ‘ Joyomoro”’ Treatise and learn 

how Insomnia is dispelled, nerve troubles conquered, and health 
and energy regained—while you SLEEP. 

Tho ‘ Joyomoro”’ Treatise is FREE! Write for it to-day. Please 

enclose 2d. postage. 


The D. L. Joyomoro Publishing Co., 8, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 

















THE STANBOROUCHS, WATFORD, HERTS. 
For almost a quarter of a century established as a fully 
equipped therapeutic Hydro, administering treatment 
proved to be the most successful in assisting nature in 
her work otf restoration. Reasonable inclusive terms.— 


Write to the Manager for prospectus. 
Telephone: WATFORD 5252. 














Leicester Hydro Establishment 


Founded 1880. , 
Ilydropathy, Medical Electricity, Massage, Osteopathy, 
Patent Alpine and Colour Rays. 


Prof. Dr. T. TIMSON, D.Sc, F.S.P., F.P.C. (LONDON), & SON. 


Postal Advice, Student’s Prospectus, Stamped Address. ’Phone: 59405. 
THE SECRETARY, MUSEUM S,)UARE, LEICESTER, 


Incorporated and Chartered under Acts 1907-1908, for 
Lord Clifford’s 














Finance—Public & Privat, 
Are the Clouds Lifting? — 


Durinc the past week there has been a remarkshj, 
change in the general financial atmosphere. For gop, 
long time past it has been a case of a leaden sky vit, 
Within the last fo, 
days, however, it might be said that certain winds have 
sprung up which may have the effect of bringing ahoy 
a change for the better in the financial weather. The 
have at all events served to stimulate a certain amoyjj 
of expectancy resulting in a considerable spurt in many 
of the leading public securities. 

The causes of world-wide financial and _ industry 
depressions are, as I have frequently explained in they 
columns, numerous and complex, but rightly or wrongly 
a foremost place has been given to the deflationary 
movement in many parts of the world, thereby accep. 
tuating a long continued fall in commodity prices, whik 
chaotic conditions have, it is maintained, been eno. 
mously increased by the problem of Reparation Payments 
and War Debts. Moreover, in the countries where j 
might have been expected that as a consequence of hug 
gold accumulations credit would have greatly expanded 
the reverse has -happened, and in the United State 
particularly there seems to have been a contraction in 
central credit facilities which has intensified the depression, 
in that country. 


fl 


No offic 


Th 
As: 


REPARATIONS. 
_ The change in atmospheric conditions, therefore, to 
which I have referred, has been connected both with the 
question of Reparations and with the expansion’ of 
credit.’ Just what amount of importance is to be attached 
to the agreement reached between the European creditor 
of Germany to hold a Conference at Lausanne in Jun 
to consider means for effecting a final settlement of 
Reparations it is impossible at this juncture to determine, 
The announcement, however, came at a moment when 
there had been many rumours of a deadlock between 
France and this country with regard to such a Conferenee, 
and consequently hopes have been once more revived 
of some final settlement being reached by the summer ff 


No sharehc 


—_ 


PUT 








and of the necessary assistance being given to Germany REC 
in the meantime. Much, of course, may depend upon f] disco 
the result’ of the Elections in Germany and in Franc f] are 
which take place within the next two months, but for GR: 
the moment the announcement of the intention to meet ‘ 

in conference had a remarkably good effect upon markets, fibr: 
an effect so strong as to offset for the moment even the duct 


great anxiety felt with regard to the situation in the 
Far East and its repercussions upon the League of 
Nations. 
Crepir Expansion, 
With regard to the proposed expansion of credit in the 


| United States, the full details of the scheme have yet to be 


received here, but so far as one may judge there is nothing 
to which exception need be taken, always provided that 
the proposals are carried out in careful and _ restrained 
fashion. In this country the credit system centres, of 
course, in the Bank of England, which, under certain 
Parliamentary limitations, has power to expand and com 
tract the currency. In the United States this power 
resides in the group of what is known as Federal Reserve 
Banks, which give certain credit facilities to the member 
banks, that is, the principal banks in the United States, 
by means of rediscounting ‘certain forms of securities 
The nature of those securities has been very carefully 
prescribed, and most of them are of the nature of cont 
mercial bills. It will be seen, therefore, that with trade 
slack the supply of bills may easily fall short of the 1 
quirements of the banks, especially if those requirements 
are increased at the moment by reason of frozen credits, 
that is to say, unliquidated loans. Accordingly, it is pro 
posed, under certain conditions, to widen the scope 
eligible securities for rediscounting, and this will, doubt: 
less, have the effect of enabling many a concern to meé 
its obligations which otherwise it might have difficulty 
in doing, while a greater fecling of confidence will be give 
to the country as a whole, Not only so, but this measutt 
(Continucd on page 272. ’ 
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at age 65, or at death if 
Ate £1 000 earlier, can be provided by R eady 
payment of 
cab £16 10s. a year from age 25 0-DA Y!/ 
Some £24 29 ” ” 3 5 
ya £41 ” ” 9 45 
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i ROBERTS’ 
a No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances ‘ , 
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“IThe Equitable Life S P Fr y| R 5 
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}Assurance Society 
ssion (founded 1762) A G ‘A y NS | IS 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission. 
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itor THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
June INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
ad Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 
t of for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
nine Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,000. 
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COOL AS A CUCUMBER | 

nber 













ates, Mhat’s it! Cool as a cucumber! The “Kennett 
ities. BBriar” with its drilled and fluted bowl is cool 
fully fend easy to draw .. . its fish-tailed mouthpiece 
om (*Y to hold even with a dental plate. A cheery 
de bmpanion is the “ Kennett Briar,” bringing true 
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February 29th 
Close of the Financial Year of the 


London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 


(President: Sir Charlies Owens, C.B.) 
The position is Critical ! 


About £5,400 NEEDED by the end of the present month if 


even the inadequate income of the last financial year is to 


§ 





be equalled. 





see a 


Pnineseciiidiiia onne os 


A Mrissionary’s Hut, LaBrapor, 


Subscribers and Secretaries of Auxiliaries who have not yet seni in 
their contributions are asked to do so within the next nine days, so 
that they may be acknowledged in the next Annual Report. 


All communications should be addressed to Charles Hohday, Esq., 


Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


1932 IS THE BI-CENTENARY YEAR OF THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 270.) 
of credit expansion may be said to be justified by the fact 
that owing to the huge gold accumulations what is known 
as the Gold Cover for the Note Circulation in America is 
something over 70 per cent. whereas the minimum legal 
cover required is only 40 per cent. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that even if, as a consequence of the enlarged powers, 
lending by the Federal Reserve Banks should increase 
and currency note circulation expand, there is an enor- 
mous margin for such expansion to take place, while still 
retaining an ample gold cover. At all events, this 
experiment in credit expansion in the United States will 
be watched with great interest and with a certain amount 
of hopefulness.. It is because of this hopefulness that 
there has been a considerable rise during the past week 
in American securities, a rise which has had a stimulating 
effect upon other markets. 


Tue TRADE PROBLEM. 

At the same time, it may be well to remember that 
the prospects of a trade revival are scarcely to be gauged 
by a mere sise in securities, helpful as such an upward 
movement may be. It is a rise in the price of com- 
modities which is needed, and there will have to be a 
very great increase in confidence and in purchasing 
pvt to bring this about, for stocks of many -of the 
eading commodities are still very high. Doubtless, in 
some of the producing countries, such, for example, as 
South America and Australia, fresh loans from other 
countries would have been, and would still be, a most 
helpful factor with regard to the exchange difficulties, 
but in the long run it would be far more helpful to these 
countries if, through a rise in the prices of their products, 
they were able to bring about a real improvement in 
their ‘trad¢ balance. Artuur W. ‘Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Securities RAtty. 


In the article preceding these notes I deal with some of the 
eauses ‘responsible for an improvement in securities during 
the past week. The outstanding feature has been the sharp 
rally in some of the Transatlantic industrial shares, which 
were directly affected by the proposed credit expansion in 
the States, referred to elsewhere. - At the same time, other 
markets have shared in the improvement, Home Railways 
rallying on renewed hopes’ of some improvement in trade, 
while the better tendency of sterling has had a good effect 
upon high class investment stocks. These, moreover, have 
also been helped by optimistic forecasts of the Budget with a 
a substantial reduction in income tax, though I cannot 

elp thinking that these forecasts are just a little premature, 
too much stress, perhaps, being laid upon the great inflow 
of income tax revenue during the first month of this year. 
The speculative markets have shared to some extent in the 
general improvement, and South African Mining shares have 
been helped by renewed support from Paris. 

* * %* 
OLYMPIA. 

In two respects the meeting recently held of shareholders 
of Olympia Limited was very satisfactory. In the first place 
the Chairman, Mr. Philip E. Hill, was able to report an increase 
of about £5,000 in the net revenue, a decidedly encouraging 
point under the existing trade depression. A further satis- 
factory statement by the Chairman was his expression of 
belief that the British Overseas Department had been 
thoroughly satisfied with the efforts which the Company had 
made to house the British Industries Fair. He stated that 
the Company was in negotiation with the Overseas Department 
regarding the further extension of Olympia. 

* * * * 
AN INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY. 

It has been said that threatened men live long, and the 
remark might truly be applied to certain industries. ‘There 
was a time when with the advent of electricity, holders of 
Gas stocks were beset with fears as to the possible consequences, 
some, indeed, saying that the old industry was doomed. 
So far from events having justified these apprehensions, the 
reverse has been true, and the gas industry as a whole was 
‘wowed never more alive than it is to-day. For this fact, 
10wever, I cannot help thinking that there is at least one 
fairly good explanation quite apart from the merits of the 
industry itself. I believe the main explanation to lie in the 


fact that the directors of this industry from the moment that 
the formidable competitor entered the field bent all their 














































energies to the task which was before them, and their ya 
have been rewarded possibly to an extent which they hai 
scarcely dared to hope. I cannot help thinking that jp 4; 
explanation lies a very important lesson for the coun 
whole, for there was probably never a time when . 
was more up against adverse factors than to-day ; but it js 
to know that there are now signs of these trying Condition, 
calling out increased effort to deal with the situation, ang 
efficiency on the part of Governments and people, 
* * * * 
Usrs oF Gas. 
I have wandered, however, somewhat from my starting 
point, namely, the gas industry. I must confess that ther 
are certain meetings of great undertakings which always 
a special appeal to me by reason of the evidence afforded ; 
the Chairmen’s speeches of a complete knowledge of the wox, 
ing of the whole undertaking, of enthusiasm for its su and 
a desire to acquaint the shareholders with all the facts of ty Ay ordi 
sition. One of the meetings I refer to is that of thy and Cok 
nderground Electric Railways Company, which undef Chief Of 
Lord Ashfield’s control and management has accomplishe gir Davi 
very wonderful things. Another meeting is that of the (yf The § 
Light and Coke Company, whose Chairman, Sir David eonvenir 
Milne-Watson, gives a wonderful impression of the impo The G 
of the gas industry, the care which has been exercised by thy as beet 
directors and management of his company, and of a degin £216,000 
to enlighten the ‘stockholders with regard to the position ay PP © 
outlook. At the meeting which was held last week Sir Day = 
had no difficulty in showing that, despite the continu; capite’ 
competition of electricity and despite even the difficulty — 
which have had to be met in the shape of excessive and, j + oreo 
is alleged, improper competition on the part of some munic. bis 4 
palities, the gas industry not only holds its own but payeeter 
ahead. Consumers of gas, and especially those who use tf tho ever. 
for cooking, are fully aware of its many advantages, buf ture, I : 
probably comparatively few realize the extent to which gyf Compam 
is still used for street lighting. A great part of Centr 
London, said Sir David, “ the City and the West End and, 
majority of the boroughs and other districts in our area an so 
lit by gas. Whitehall, Regent Street, Cannon Street ani vei hi 
Queen Victoria Street are,” he added, “ what I may al panied 
shining examples.” at 
—— a or = 
sharehol 
Economy. been ab 
There is just one other point in the address of Sir Davie ™ 
Milne-Watson to which I must make a passing referen,g 0n th 
Commenting upon the financial crisis, Sir David emphasiaip 9 8 © 
the supreme necessity for economy in the Natio) 7? 0 
Expenditure. What is needed, he said, is economy in publi the a 
and Government expenditure, “not so much in expenditum jontal f 
by individuals. If trade and commerce are to be assisted tthe inco 
the full, it will only be through wise expenditure by industrial) of £195, 
and individuals and not by the unrestricted and laviif There 
expenditure indulged in by State Departments and municipl) the total 
bodies. Judging by the growth of public expenditure, if 4 furthe 
would seem that we as a country are spending too muchap With 
being governed.” in the 1 
% oy * % | the quai 
SELFRIDGE Report. . er 
The latest Report of Selfridge & Company justifies, I think® 396 oo¢ 
good management during diflicult times, for, in spite oft liquor sl 
depression, the directors are still able to show a trading prolif of £16,0 
of over £400,000, which compares with £431,000 in the previowy the resic 
year. A larger amount has had to be paid during the yelp st the 
under guarantee to William Whiteley, Ltd., the increas net iner 
amount being £21,000. This is one of the explanations of tif 
dividend being $ per cent. against 10 per cent., but the balan! 
sheet shows a strong position,;the total amount of cash inh P The " 
being £115,714 as compared with £91,275. ban 
. * * * Dama 
Marie & Company. ordinary 
I can also speak well of the Report of Maples in spite of th Pool. 
fact that there was a reduction in the dividend. It musth san * 
remembered that a business such as that of Maples, at peotnn 
events that part connected with the House Furnishing, is mom) Qecasion 
sensitive to the present trade depression than the big Stor Durin 
In spite of these conditions, however, the company has be) tax was 
able to pay 5 per.cent. on the Ordinary shares, with profits@) of divid 
£227,000. The balance-sheet, too, is a liquid one, the holdigf 4s the it 
of cash being £276,000 as compared with £269,000 a year agi) the yea 
A. Ww. K. the 
ment bi 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED ji 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issuli@ of tax, t 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,359 stocks o 
(together £7,350,000 ; Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability Cun 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000.. DRAFTS are GRANTED on. the B pan 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS. 
purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed peti The 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. re 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. war 
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| gas is £8,519,000, showing an increase of £78,000. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 





SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN SALES 





EXPANSION OF THE CGOMPANY’S AREA OF SUPPLY 





A SMOKELESS FUEL FOR OPEN FIRES 





SIR DAVID MILNE-WATSON’S ADDRESS 





ay ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the Gas Light 
and-Coke Company was held on Friday, February 12th, at the 
Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. | 
gir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the Governor), presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 
The Governor said: Ladies and gentlemen, during the year there 
has been an expenditure of £1,196,000 on capital account—land 
£216,000, buildings and machinery £413,000, mains and service 
‘nes £322,000, meters £83,000, and stoves £162,000—and we have 
written off £124,000 for depreciation of ships and stoves. The net 
capital expenditure, therefore, during the year has been £1,072,000. 
There are four reasons for this somewhat heavy expenditure on 
capital, namely: the purchase of land for future development ; 
the erection of gasholders and other plant; the extension of our 
mains and service pipes to meet growing requirements, particularly 
in outlying districts ; and the provision of meters and stoves for 
the ever-increasing number of consumers of gas. All this expendi- 
ture, I am sure you will agree with me, is a healthy sign of the 
Company’s vigour. 
INCREASE IN GAS SALES. 


When we come to the revenue account, I am glad to report that 
we have had an increase in the sale of gas of almost 14 per cent., 
which, in view of the conditions prevailing to-day, is most satis- 
factory. I am afraid that most businesses with which you are 
acquainted unfortunately show decreases, and I feel sure that the 
shareholders will be gratified that in these difficult times we have 
been able not merely to hold our own, but actually to increase 
our sales. 

On the credit side of the account the revenue from the sale of 
There are also 
very satisfactory increases in respect of rental for appliances. 


| The rental of meters brought in £362,000, an increase of £13,000 ; 


the rental of stoves £629,000, an increase of £23,000; and the 
| rental for fittings £526,000, an increase of £11,000. Altogether 


the income from gas and rentals is £10,036,000—a total increase 
of £125,000. 

There has been an inerease in consumers of 27,000 in the year, 
the total number now approaching 1,400,000, and we have supplied 
a further 86,000 pieces of apparatus. 

With regard to coke, there has been a small drop of 4d. per ton 
in the net amount received, which, together with a decrease in 


_ the quantity made, has resulted in a falling off in the revenue of 


,000, 
On the other hand, tar and its products have brought in 
£326,000, which is £6,000 more than last year. Ammoniacal 
liquor shows a loss of £5,000, but that, as compared with the loss 
of £16,000 in the previous year, is £11,000 better. Altogether, 
the residuals are down by £82,000 against which, however, can be 
set the increase from gas and rentals mentioned above, giving a 
net increase of £50,000 on a total income of nearly £12,000,000. 


DivipENDS MAINTAINED. 


The sum available is £820,000, which enables the directors to 
declare the usual dividends on the 4 per cent. consolidated pre- 
ference stock and the 3} per cent. maximum stock, and to recom- 


mend a dividend at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the 
ordinary stock. 


The payment of these dividends, together with the necessary 
contribution of £20,000 to the redemption fund, will absorb £681,000, 
kaving £139,000 to be carried forward to the credit of the current 
year’s accounts, as against £122,000 carried forward on the last 
occasion. 

During the year, as you all know, the standard rate of income 
tax was raised from 4s. 6d. to 5s. in the £. From the payment 
of dividends for the June half-year 4s. 6d. in the £ was deducted, 
as the increase had not then been made, and to adjust matters for 
the year it would seem equitable that the deduction from the 
December half-year dividends should be at the rate of 5s. 6d. in 
the £. While the last Finance Act, however, permits of this adjust- 
ment being made with regard to preference stocks, debenture 
mterest and other similar charges, it does not allow it to be made 
in the case of the dividends on ordinary stocks. ‘The next deductions 
of tax, therefore, on the dividends on the ordinary and maximum 
stocks of the Company will be at the rate of 5s. in the £, and the 
Cum; any will have to bear the extra 6d. 


Over 3,000 INDusTRIES UsinGe Gas. 


There is also a very large and interesting development in the 
use of gas for industrial purposes. We are constantly putting in 





new supplies of gas for use in industry, and to-day gas is used in 
more than 3,000 different industries, with an average of seven pro- 
cesses in each industry. This is a most satisfactory feature of our 
business, as the industrial load is a particularly good one, and we 
are taking steps to encourage its growth in every possible way. 

*“ CLEANGLOW ” For OPEN Fires. 

Turning to coke, some interesting developments are now taking 
place. We have recently put upon the market a new fuel to which 
we have given the name of ‘“‘ Cleanglow.” ‘‘ Cleanglow” is a 
specially prepared fuel suitable for burning in open fireplaces. 
It has been enthusiastically taken up in London as a means of 
supplying a long-felt want, namely, the provision of a smokeless 
fuel which can be burnt in open grates. We have come to recognise 
that, however useful and popular gas fires may be, many house- 
holders desire to have at least one open fire in their homes—either 
in the dining-room or the drawing-room as the case may be— 
and in order to meet this special feature of British home life we have 
set ourselves to supply a smokeless fuel whieh can be burnt in an 
open grate, and we believe that we have solved the problem. The 
grate itself has the advantage of having a gas attachment to ignite 
the fuel, thus avoiding the bother and dirt caused by lighting the 
fire with paper and wood. We think there is a great future for this 
new fuel. 

Ordinary coke is increasingly popular for domestic boilers and 
furnaces, but I feel certain that you will all be glad to hear of this 
new development, not only as shareholders of the Company but as 
citizens, believing, as I am sure you do, that there is much to be 
gained from this point of view of health by the prevention of pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere of our great cities by the abolition of smoke. 

A Great Pusiic Uriniry Company. 

I give these figures because I feel sure that many of you and 
many of the general public do not realize how vast an organization 
is the Gas Light and Coke Company. So much has been heard of 
electricity and oil in the last few years that I think an erroneous 
impression has grown up that the day of gas is over and that we 
are a decaying industry. I believe that the figures I have given you 
will speak for themselves and show that we are one of the greatest 
public utility industries in the country, and, if you except coal, 
the greatest suppliers of fuel, and we are growing all the time, 
(Cheers. ) 





IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS. 

One of the most important developments during the past year 
in this company has been the erection of the new coke oven plant at 
Beckton. This has now started work, although it has not yet been 
formally opened, and promises to be a very useful adjunct to our 
manufacturing capacity. 

The manufacturing stations of Pinner and Grays have been 
closed down, as we found ourselves in a position to manufacture 
gas elsewhere more cheaply. The men employed have been trans- 
ferred to other stations. 

At Brentford we have almost completed the reconstruction of 
the works and during the coming year we expect to find ourselves in 
possession of a completely new and up-to-date works in the centre 
of an important and fast-growing district. 

At Richmond the low-temperature plant has been closed down, 
as it proved to be a commercial failure, and we were losing money 
in working the plant. In passing, I should like to say that we are 
willing to adopt any process of carbonization, whether high or low 
temperature, provided it can be made to pay. The cessation of the 
supply of ‘‘ Gloco’”’ was regretted by a number of people who had 
become accustomed to its use, but we sincerely hope that they will 
try our new and cheaper fuel ‘‘ Cleanglow”’ and find it equally 
suitable for their requirements. 

New showrooms have been opened at George Lane, Mare Street, 
Harrow, Southall, and Billericay. 

From what I have said you will see that every effort has been 
made to keep the company thoroughly up to date in its many 
and varied activities. 

PARLIAMENT AND INDUSTRY. 

If I might be allowed to do so in this connexion, I should like to 
point out that a very definite duty devolves upon Parliament to 
pass legislation for the industries which it has taken under its 
wing. At one time the number of industries which were under 
this form of tutelage was very limited, but there is a growing 
tendency to increase their number, for example, the Port of London 
Authority and the proposed London Traffic Control. The industries 
in this category are really working under the Minutes of Parliament, 
if I may so put it. In the Board Room of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company we are allowed to take decisions, but they are all subject 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
(Continued from page v.) 


to the Acts of ‘‘ Minutes” of Parliament governing the Company’ 
and if Parliament takes the responsibility of acting as if they were 
a superior Board of Directors they must realise that time must be 
found to alter these statutory enactments which govern us. Many 
of the ‘‘ Minutes ”’ of Parliament affecting the Gas Industry go back 
to 1847 and 1871, and many of them are quite antiquated. I 
mention this because it has become a very serious matter for the 
industry to have to continue year after year working under com- 
pletely out-of-date provisions, which Parliament says it has not 
time to alter. In my opinion it is high time that ways and means 
were found to change the present Parliamentary procedure. What 
would be said of a Board of Directors who gave as an excuse for 
not adopting the latest business methods that they could find no 
time to do so? This is exactly what is happening in Parliament. 
The last time I addressed you I made some remarks about the 
financial position of this country, and I pointed out that no nation, 
company or individual could go on living beyond its income. What 
I said proved to be only too true of this country. We have gone 
and are stiil going through one of the greatest crises in our history. 
It is a good thing that even at this late hour the country has wakened 
up and that the question of the adverse balance of trade is now 
being seriously tackled. It is all to the good that the country is 
aware of the position and that the Government is trying to put our 
house in order. But what the Government is trying to do for the 
country as a.whole must be done also by the many _ individual 
industries that go to make up the business life of the country before 
wean hope to see ourselves in a better position. The gas industry 
is a very old industry and is one of the most important in the 
country, having a 120 years’ experience of business and trade at its 
back. We are, in spite of violent competition, a healthy and 
vigorous industry, and it may be of interest to give what are, in my 
opinion, some of the reasons why we are in this happy position. 


** SELL Britisx.” 

Much emphasis has been given—and rightly given-——in recent 
months to the urgent need to *‘ Buy British,” and the gas industry, 
which employs British capital, labour, and materials, willingly 
responded to this appeal. But the Government wisely pointed out 
in its campaign, that ‘Sell British”’ is the necessary complement 
to ** Buy British.” More oversea trade and less trade barriers are 
the need of this country in this difficult hour. 

Countries, while naturally making every endeavour to develop 
‘their own resources, should remember that they cannot live in 
isolation, and that the greatest necessity of the world to-day is, 
first, to get rid of the nightmare of War Debts and Reparations, 
and then to restart mutual trading on a rational and progressive 
basis. It is in this way alone that prosperity can return, and I 
sincerely hope that in this country tariffs will lead ultimately to a 
recensideration of the whole question of world production and world 
trading, in which case the present terrible world crisis will not have 
been all in vain. 

That leads me to say a word on economy, in regard to which there 
is a great deal of erroneous thinking. Many people have inter- 
preted economy as meaning that it is desirable for them to button 
up their pockets and spend no money. The reverse, however, is 
nearer to the truth. Liberal and wise spending was never more 
necessary than it is to-day for anyone who has anything to spend. 
To retire into one’s shell and do nothing is the greatest dis-servico 
anyone can do for the country at the present time. What is 
needed is economy in public and Government expenditure, not so 
much in expenditure by individuals. If trade and commerce are to 
be assisted to the full, it will only be through wise expenditure by 
industries and individuals and not by the unrestricted and lavish 
expenditure indulged in by State Departments and municipal 
bodies. Judging by the growth of public expenditure, it would 
seem that we, as a country, are spending too much on being governed, 


Loyan TEAMWORK. 


Speaking now of more personal matters connected with the 
Company, Sir Francis Goodenough, who held the office of Controller 
of Gas Sales for twenty-eight years and had spent altogether forty- 
three years in the Company’s service, has retired. I am glad to say, 
however, that, although he has left, the Company will still be able 
to profit by his knowledge and experience in salesmanship. He 
still continues to act as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
British Commercial! Gas Association, which, as most of you know, is 
the central body in the Industry dealing with sales and propaganda. 
Sir Francis carries into his retirement our cordial good wishes that 
he may long have good health to enjoy his pension and to carry on 
his work for the Industry. 

I am glad to say that our relations with those who work for us 
have been of the most cordial nature, and the whole of the Company 
from top to bottom has worked splendidly during the year. Co- 
partnership goes on from strength to strength. Financially, Co- 
partners hold over £900,000 of the Company’s Stock, but I feel 
what is even more important is the fine spirit of loyalty to the 
Company which permeates all ranks. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopicd and the 
usual formal business transacted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary moeting resolutions were 
passed increasing the borrowing powers of the Company in connexion 
with the amalgamation of the Southend and Brentwood Companies, 
end at a further Wharncliffe Meeting a Bill was approved, the main 
object of which was to add the area known as Canvey Island te the 
Company. 
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OLYMPIA, LIMITED 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 





Tue third ordinary general meeting of Olympia, Ltd., Was |i 
on Friday last at Olympia, Kensington, W. ed 
Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said that the net revey 
some £5,000 more than that of last year, which, under exist; 
ing conditions, could only be regarded as quite satisfactory, Sin 
the last meeting they had renewed the agreement with the Mog 
Manufacturers Society for a further period of five years, and they 
ee made other letting arrangements in connection with their ey 
all. 

He had reason for believing that the British Overseas Trad 
Department were satisfied with the efforts the company had maj, 
to house satisfactorily the British Industries Fair, and the company 
was in negotiation with that Department regarding further exta, 
sions of Olympia, and the shareholders could rest assured that the 
directors would do everything in their power to meet the requir. 
ments of the Department of Overseas Trade. 

Since the last meeting they had formed a subsidiary company, 


ue We 
Ng trai. 


“ Kensington Property Co., Ltd.,”’ with a nominal capital of £10,004, 


of which £5,000 had been issued and was held by Olympia, Ltd, ty 


acquire surrounding properties of Olympia, which, for the momen 


were not necessary to the business of Olympia, but which ‘mj 

become necessary to it from time to time when further extensign 
were made. The directors had thought it unwise to create furthe 
charges or raise further capital for Olympia to purchase propertis 


which were not at the moment required by Olympia itself, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TRAVEL BUREAU—FREE ADDITIONAL SERVIC 


The Travel Manager has pleasure in advising readers that a 
Special Department has been opened for the purpose of dealing 
with inquiries for seaside and country private houses, flats, 
bungalows, farmhouses, etc. Readers having such accommoda. 
tion to offer are invited to send to the Travel Bureau the fullest 
ante ry particulars so that these may be recorded for the 
enefit of inquirers. Readers desiring this type of accommodation 
ted to i 











are r a stamped envelope with their inquiries, 
N.B.—Particulars may be had immediately of ouses or 
Bungalows in the following places: Selsey, St. Ives, St, 


Mawes (facing Falmouth), Newquay, Hunstanton, Rotting. 
dean, Tintagel, Hastings (two), Falmouth (two), Birching- 
ton, Winchelsea, South Wales, N. Ireland, and Norfolk 


Coast (two). 


The Travel Bureau, ‘‘The Spectator,’’ 99 Gower St., London, W.0.1 








WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will YOU help them to 
become self-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance and requires 


YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian 


people. 
WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
The Secretary, Church Penitentiary Association, 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Chairman: Rev. Dr. T. H. Arncuer Hovston, D.D. 


LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


Church House, 








RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital cen eee eve ste sie pits 210 
Reserve Fund eee eee eee cee ae eve = £4,475, 08 
Seustve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter ... £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted | Y 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. (For 5 weeks only.) 
THE IMMORTAL HOUR. GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
W. JOHASTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTHUR CRANMER, BRUCE FLEGG. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVGS. 8.30. WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR. 
By PIRANDELLO., English Version by H. K. AYLIFF. 
FLORA ROBSON, HENRY OSCAR, GILLIAN SCAIFE. 








REGENT ST., LONDON, W.i)” 


through the numerous branches of the Base 
Deposits for fixed periods receivye 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per tine (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose ay 
4% ‘or 26, and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


wmouncements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts ; 24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% Jor 13: 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remiltance 


fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 

RE you TRE you interested in international atiairs ? Li x0, 
A write to-day to APA sg Peoples’ Association), 09 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for full particulars. 
OUNTRY COTTAGE desired by Author and wife for 
( July- —— in quict part West of England. 
Gjoucester, V ster or Somerset. preferred.— Box 1715, 
soar ENGLISH TAUGHT ; speciality, foreign 
visitors ; all branches. EFFECTIVE VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION. a terms.--GORDON GovuLD, Wix- 

more Hal Hall Studios, W. 

prnuic SPEAKING.—Learn to be self-confident, 




















fluent, convincing, A powerful asset to- every 
ofessional and business man or woman. Private 
SS ns,—-Call or write for Prospectus, to Arthur Duxbury, 
DUXBURY INSTITUTE, 41, Woburn Sq., W.C. 1. 


Is8 IRENE SYDENHAM-GANTZ, 46 Gloncester 
Gardens, W.2. Padd, 3327. “ Health for the 
RIGHT by Natural Methods.” No operations or unsightly 
glasses. Consultations by appointment. 
YANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
S ‘striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. — - 
agé.—D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 














CINEMA 


NHE ACADEMY CINEMA 
‘| Oxford Street (opp. Warings). Ger. 2081. 





FEBRUARY 21st, 1952, 
“HIBELUNGEN — _ EXPEDITION, 
( Epic 
fraubers’s “THE BLUE EXPRESS,” 
“THE TOWN OF TO-MORROW,” 
And H. G. Wells’ Comedy 
“BLUE BOTTL voll with Elsa Lonchester. 


“ART E XHIBITIONS 


pelea 
*HARLES I] LOAN EXHIBITION -—2 22 Grosvenvi 
- Place, &.W. Daily, 2s. 6d.,. 11-8, Aiter 6, 1s. Sun- 
days, 2.30-6, Fridays, 5s. Pictures, furniture, jewellery, 
documents, personal iclics of Charles iT, Pepys, Nell 
Gwyan and others, 




















EIDEAL INTERNATIONAL yg? 


el MINZAHL 


PALACE 


THE MOST MODERN 
HOTEL IN TANGIER 


BRITISH 
OWNEC 


reguent Sovlings 


ion 














APPOIN’ r ME 











» &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 

FREN WD cf GE NTLEMAN (adhérent Sockité Cen de 
4A Lettres) undertakes to help English people desirous 
to keep up or improve their French by 1oeans of letters 
exchanged on Whatever subjects they miay prefer. Also 
literary translations. Highest references. Moderate fecs. 
—4. M. GUERPILLON, 12 ruc Mareeliin Berthelot-Mont- 
rouge, pres Paris-Seine, France, 
ec THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE OF 
AL CITIZENSHIP. RESIDENT KCONOMICS 
(WOMAN) TUTOR REQUIRED to commence duties 
in April, Should have lecturing capacity, and High 
Honours Degree. Salary £250-£300 pa. (aceording to 
qualifications), with board and lodging.-— Porm of appli 
cation from the SECRETARY, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts, 

VUNOURS graduate (civil servant) desires evening 

work in London, seeretarial, administrative or 

literary. ~“H.,,”’ Box 1713, the Spectator. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. LID. 




















The Council invite applic ati for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS—duties to commence in Septeuber, 

Candidates must be communicant menihers of the 
church of England, and must hold an Honours Degree 
of a British University. 

Non-resident salary, beginning £500-£550, according 
fo qualifications, 

Further particulars can te obtained from the Seer 
TARY, Captain M, G, Field, 12 Warwick Street, to whom 
applications should be sent before March t1th 


a ELIZABETH SS GC 7 AMMAR SCHOOL, 





HORNCASTI 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite A pplica- 
tions from GRADUATES of any British Cniversity tor 
the post of HEADMASTER, which Will become vacant 
at the end of the Summer Term, 

The School is an aided Secon dary School for Boys and 
Girls and has about 150 pupils, 

SALARY (after deducting the current 10 per cent 
reduction) £540 to £630 (with amma! increments of 
£22 10s.) 

The Headmaster will be placed upon the seake in 
aceordance with years of service as Headmaster (if any) 

The Gentleman appointed will be required to reside in 
the School House for which he will pay a Rent of £25 
eT annum. There have been no Boarders for several 
years, but the School Howse has accommodation for 
about 15, 

Applicationa (marked cadmastecship "') aceon 
panied by coj tes of not less a “= three recent testiinonials 
to be sent to we vot Jater than the 16th March, 1932 

Canvassing any of the Governors either directty o1 
indirectly y ii he a disqualification 

H. TWEED, 
Solicitor, Horncastle 
&£ le rk to fo the » Govern vr 


\T, Sy 
S HUGI'S COLLEGH, OXPORD, 
MARTINEGO CESARESCO LEeTURESHEP 


The Conncil is prepared to receive applications tor the 
first appointment under this foundation frow women 
qualified to Jecture and to vive instruction in Italian 
“nguage and Literature, Particulars srora Che PRINCIPAL 


For Hotel Accommodation, Steamers, Sailings. 
Rail Rates and al! information apply 
JAPP, HATCH,& CO.LTD. 
166, Piccadilly London W.|. 
‘Telephone REGENT 6185 











T NIVERSUT 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


University of Halle) ¢ 
LONDON (Gower Street, 


HELM WEBER (of the 
VERSITY COLLEGH, 
on MARCH 8rd, 8th and 10th, at 5.30 PD. =. 
’ A Chair will be taken by 
i 2 rincipal of King’s - sale ge, 


ni ADERS IN GRE be fh 
by SIR FREDERIC 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
at KING'S COLLEGE, / y 


At the first Leetare the Chair will be taken by the Res 
_A., 


of Ecelesiastical History 


Art in the t niversity. 1. antern iustrations 





‘SEC RETARIAL AND TRAINING 


“HOME CIVIL, INDIAN C1ViL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, al. 

The tuition supplements a University education, 
special course has now f 





Pru EDUCATION INSTITUTE, 
USK, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 
"DEMONSTRATION Sc OLET 


information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant { , 








*RAINING.— Central Employment Bureav sil 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated bot 

ior profit), Full Secretarial Training and Participation in 

work of Burean. All Fees reduced. Appointments 

Department assista to posta. Apply SPCRETAKY, 54 
Kussell Square, W.C.1. 


TNIVERSITY OF BRITO? 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP FOR FACULEPY oO} 
ARTS. 


An examination fora TT, A. Green Entrance Scholarship 
will be held in the University on May Sth and May 6th 
1932. Further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersiened. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
~ © HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
. TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to«late know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aki 
PAKENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses end 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district. preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5055. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] ERE SFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.0.K.),-Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation fox 
Examinations and University.—Apply Prrxciats. 
| Sm WOOD, Harrogate.—-High-class residential schoo 
‘4tor girls.-Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 
KADINGTON SCHUUL, UAtUIU).— two senolar 
a | ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli 
eation to be made by February 15th. Some nou-von 
petitive House exhibitions are available each term 
Particulars from H®AD-MIS?PRESS, 
| ANNVUWNK MUUSH, SWANAGH.—Near Sea. 
4 (Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examination 
and University. Splendid health record. 
t OUTHLAN DS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boardin 
+) and day school for girls, Education for careers co 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HBAD-MIstR ks- 
wwf MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos, (unde: 
‘ Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided = Trinity 
Oxford).— Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified stat! 
Usual exams.—-Anvly SISTeR-TN-CHARGE 
SF MONICAS, KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 





























PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Che inne the Right Hon. The Lokp Cisponotcu 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered i 
May. Candidates must be over iY and under Lt on 
May Ist. 

(a) Six Scholarships varying from £80—-<40 
(4) Two Musie Scholarships value £40 and £30 
Several Exhibitions for girls entering Septet 
1932. 

For information, apply to the Head-Mistress. Mis 
Carstick (late South Hall) 

Last day for Entrance Forms, April Ist 


ey MAKGAK HIS SCHOOL, BUSHEY .—RKersident 
h School for Girls.-—Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, M.A 
pee LAUKELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prepara 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensiv: 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, ridin 
swimming; exeellent bealth record; individual carr 
sanasenaaet available.--Apply the PRINCIPALS 


CO-EDUC AT 10N 














yee Ne w Be hool, 08 Le igham Court Rd., Str athe: ’ 
Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for hoys and 
cirls on methods of Rudolf Steiner. Apply | SHerrrary 





BOYS’ SC ‘HOOLS / AND ) COLLEGES 


( LAY ESMORE SCHOOT WIN¢ HESTER. Suiali 
Public School for BOYS. Special bursaries offered 
parents affected by the financial crisis —HeAD-MasTes 
4. de Selincourt, M.A, 
( VOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. Bad. 170 
1a0 boys, all boarders, Low fees. Leaving Scholai 
ships.—-Prospectus from the Rev. the HbAD-MASsTER 
I EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 
4 





Au examination Yor several OPEN SCHOLAKSHIE 
(value 80-50 guineas) will take place in Maret 
Additional Exhibitions are available for those nei 
reaching scholarship standard. Candidates should | 
under 14 On March Ist, 

For details apply to the Bursar 
"onan a SCHOOL .— Scholarships Exatination 

on the 6th to Oth June, 1932 Eniries clos 
May 21st. The following will be offered : for boys wade: 
14 on June Ist, 1932, (a4) four New Judd Seholarsh ps ot 
£80 p.a, each, and (6) five or six Foundation Scho'arships, 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of th: 
Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a.; for boys under 15 on 
June Ist, 1952, (4) the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a., and 
(+) the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., open to the sons oF 
persons who are, or have been, in any of the various 
services under the British Government in India, The 
total fees for a Boarder at the School are £141 16s. p.a 
For particulars apply to the Secretary to the tHreap- 


’ Masvpnr, ‘The School House, Tonbrid 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—(Comt.) 
¥ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & &e. | puttov ERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE RESTAURANTS 








“4 UTHORS' MSS, typed at short notice. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Personal calls London area if desired. 
§. CAREY, 3 Bay House, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


] fHAKN to write Articies and Stores; Make spare 
4 hours protitable; booklet free——-REGENT LnsT!- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 


|S pe ne MASSEY, Literary Agent.—iood stories 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Masskry, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid tor GOLD and 
SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver 
Shetfield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co. 
7a New Bond Street, London, W.1 


20i- 


gold gp 








1o the &, that ws Fuli Vame; we pay the highes 
price, bar none, for old denta 1 plates, jewellery 
LONDON TooTtr Co. Dept. 8.140 Baker-st Wo 





HOUSES ~AND | FL ATS TO | LET, Ke. 


yVCONOMISE with comfort at half West End rent 

vy with same accemmodation. 15 minutes of Charing 
Cross, A fiat with green surroundings, view Blackheath. 
Quiet from noise of traffic. £100 inc. Also with rooms, 
26 by 15 ft. £100, exclusive. Hot water, garage, tennis. 
Gentlefolk only a ** OWNER,” Box 167, Sells, 
bieet Street, hc 


ace 








j ROADH AVEN, Pe mbrokes shire.—To Let, May, June, 

July, modern furnished semi-bungalow. hive bed- 
rooms, two reception, bathroom, h. and «. water. Close 
to sea.—Box 1714, the Spectator. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real 
4 Tobacco. * BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltb.. 
0 Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACK CIRCLES ” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos every pipeful an indescribabie 
pleasnre 12s 6d. ner 4-ib, tin, post extra 





Turkish 
3d, per 
1,000 for 58s. 


/ 





} AVts YUCK UWN BOVUbPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 


*ree.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer street, London, W.1 


} AVE you anything tosoll? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are inviteu 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
ind should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollies handknitted 
or you personally by expert native Knitters, from the 
ovely real Shetland woot. Nothing else is so soft, so 
‘osy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
ty ies, jain, or in the famous “ Fair- Isle ” patterns, AT 
sSHETLAND PRICKS, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for slack period to end-Feb. 
wnly.—Write for illustrated Booklet free, to Wa. D. 
fOHNSON, 8.521, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Rice James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stor o vay, Scotiand, 











NEW GARDEN 
INVENTIONS 





Transferable FRUIT CAGE 
Protects three crops in one season. 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE PROTECTOR 
Proof against ali frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to Sft. in height. 
REMOVABEE TENNIS SURROUND 
Stands up as if in cement, pulled up with one 
hand, 
EVERY KIND OF NETTING, 
ipply for lilustrated Booklet giving prices and his 
System of FRUIT CULTURE, 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


One T HING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &¢.—Wand- 
‘ coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
-~RaINBOW POTTERY Co.. Dept. 8," Lindfleld, Sussex, 


1OLD TEXTILES, Towels, 
Dusters, Kitchen Cloths, Blankets, &c. 
Send for price list—-EVER KEabpy 
5.6 Carey Lane, London, E.C, 2. 











\ E specialize in HOUSE 
Bedlinen, 

ALL BRITISH. 

VEXTILES Co., 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ME Welsh Mutton, H'd. qrs. abt. 9 Ibs., 
Fore qrs. abt. & Ibs., 1/2 per Ib, 
GLASFRYN, Home Farm, 


EAL fat Chicken and Duck, 





1/4 per Ib. 
Post paid Thurs- 
Chwilog, Caern. 


p* 


days 





7/6, 8/6 pair; very large, 


\ 10/- pr.; best boilers, 6/-, 7/- pr.; turkeys, largest, 
£1 ea, trussed, all post pd.—NorRAn Donocuver, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 





OOKING that is different. There is always ‘20Ine. 
thing new and delicious to tempt you. Omeletteg 

as in France, Mrs. CooK’s CAFE, 12 Denman St, , facing 
Regent Palace Hotel. Open till 1 a.m. Sunday, 4 to 12. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES © 


I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fint —First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, RAG 
Large Garage. Historical association from A. 'D. 1759, 


‘DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvill 
‘aCrescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. ol. 207501, 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORC ESTERSHIKE BRINE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. «& c. water, 

suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Guide from J. T. CuLLEY, Manager, 

















R.A.C, Tild, 





—~—s 


Figs iadiaalie 


CRANSTON CO. THOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels 
IVANHOK, BLOOMSBURY STRERT, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRER¢ 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


Dlectric fires and hot and cold water in ail rooms 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 





Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 64, 
summer months—April to November—ts. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes 

VAST BOU KN &.—ANGLES PRIVAIE HOTEL 


Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
Winter terms from 24 ans. ‘Phone sil 


HOTEL, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot& 

cold water, Inclusive terms on application, Bed 

room & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d, per night 


aed KESH YOUKSELVES in ~ Engtisa Vountey 


4 acing sea. 125 bedrooms, 


thagiish chef. 
| ONDON.—KINGSLEY 
4 











Ask for De acrigeye List (3d. post free) of 189 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 
P. R.A. A, St, Grorae’s House, 193 Reouxt 
Srrert, W. 1. 


LTD., 





A ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
M Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Kedrooms, grounds 10 acres, From 13s. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
1 ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Llustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655, 


THERE to Stay in ae —THE LODGE, 1 8 
W George’s Square, S.W. Room and Breakfast 
weekly. 6d,, or 2 











js. 6d. day, or 39s, W ith dinner, 6s. 





guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotelse—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpecTaTor’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishmens, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possitle readers wil patronize them 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE 
AVIEMORE (lnverness- a ).—AVIEMORE, 


BATH. ty at MP i OOM. 
—PULTLENE 
— YORK HOUSE. 
PA. 


BEL FAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (s. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—KOYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU io. HY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV : 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON .—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—RKOYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Uo. Donegai).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORLA., 
CALLANDER (Perths ).—DREADNOUGHT, 


—PALACE, 

CAMBRIDGE.—BULI 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GKOSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—?PWLLYCROCHAN 

—KHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Waies).—CASILE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROW BOROUGH.— BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 
DORCHESTER. —KING’'S ARMS. 
DORKIN 
DROITW ICH SPA.— —Wo! 

BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (f orfarshire).— —PANMIRE 
ELIE (File). —MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb. ).—ANGLER'S 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY 


iCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





London: 





Printed by W. ecaneen’ ane So 


No. 99 Gower Street, London, 











FALMOUTH.—raALMOU Lit. 

GAIRLOCH (Koss-shire),—-GATRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Verthshire)—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—-PRINCE OF WALKS LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Waies).—st. DAViID's, 
HARROGATE.—C AIK N. 

HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S, 

HORNS CROSs (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 

ss UNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & G OLF 


LINKS 

ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—BRKEADALBANE 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 

LAKE VYRN wy (Montzomeryshire). - 

VYRNWY 

L EAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANC AOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—KOYAL VICPORTA 

LLANDRINDOD W<LLS.—Yt WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—vcVUARTH ABBEY, 

LOCH AWE (Argyilsh ire). —LUCH Aw BE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensir™ » 
—HYDE PARK, K idaho 
—IVANHOR, Bloomsbury st,. W 
—KENILWORTH, Ut, Russell St., 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., Ne 
—PALAUE, Bloomsbury, W.G.L. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
--WAVERKL 7 rf Southainpton Row, W.C.1 

LYME REGIs.—THE B 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER. —BOW DON HYDRO, 

MA'TLOCK,.—SMEDLEY'S 

MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 

MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BEN Ts, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 


ROYAL MsaRINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. “ Down). —SLIEVE DONARD 


C.1 
Wc.. 





NEWOUAY.—HEADLAND, 
OBAN,.—ALEXAN DRA, 
—GREAT WESTERN, 


—STATION, 
PAINGTON. —PAIGNTON PALACE. 
—REDCLIEFE, 


PAR (Cornwall).—sf. AU SELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).--GRAND 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

—STATION 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—I'WC BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGAT  -FONTHILL 


RHOSNEIGH (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RKIVON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, NORTHERN 
RUGBY.—KOYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—! AND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwal!).—CU ¥-4AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHiP & CASTLE 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W,).—PLER. 
SHALDON (3. Devon). —DUNMORB. 
SHAP (Westmoreland). — WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.-—BELMON 
SOU FTHPORT.—PRI NCE OF WALES, 
SOU THSEA.—GLADSTUNE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH, 
TEMPLECOMBE (somerset),—PEMPLECOMB!. 
OUSE. 

TENBY sieaerohorns). —IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY GRAND. 

ee 

—ROS 

—vV ioroniA AND ALBER1, 
TROO> -MARK 
TURNBERRY TURNBERRY. 
WARW °74.—LORKD a 
WINCHnSTER.—ROY. 
WINSFORD (Somerset) AL oy AL OAK, 





woo” UL SPA (Lines,).—KAGLE LODGE 


—_—— —_———— ——s 
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